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YT he Eclectic System of Industrial, Free- 
/ “Hand and Mechanical Drawing, Revised. 


. Lt Eclectic High School Class Book of Drawing 
Eclectic Normal Class Book of Drawing - 


- 50 cents 
50 cents 


H 

The Eclectic High School Class Book of Drawing includes TT iremads De Droskesbeckoabents 
outlines for study and practice in mechanical drawing, 
geometrical construction, perspective, designing, modeling, 


NEW ARITHMETICS... 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Px.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools, 





ESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the principles which 
$ popular and lasting with efficient teachers. 
In amount of contents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern require- 
ments. Tothe making of these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample 
experience as Normal School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 
Schools, member of the Committee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical 


historic ornament, and the application of various forms to books unprecedented for their success. 


decorative designs, besides studies in charcoal, crayon, and 
The courses outlined and the suggestions for 
The 
Normal Class Book, designed as an aid to normal school 
students and to teachers who, without any special prepara- 
tion, are required to teach drawing, furnishes just the guid- 
ance and help that teachers need in conducting classes satis- 
factorily in this department of school study. Both books can 


water colors. 
study, reading and work are all eminently practical. 


be used in connection with any system of drawing. 


The Common School Course of the Eclectic System is com- 
It is simple, practical, 
economical, easy to teach and produces the best results. Its 
publication makes the teaching of drawing practicable in 
those schools in which expense has hitherto been an insur- 


plete in eight moderate-priced books. 


mountable obstacle. 


Eclectic Industrial Drawing, Revised, Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 3 
dozen, $1.20; Numbers 4 ene s rt dozen, $1.75; Numbers 
and 8, per dozen, $2.00 ae chool Class Book of Deawtne 
and Normal Class B oi of rowing each . Circulars 
and introduction terms free, ty wish to teach drawing effec- 
tively at the lowest cost, get the Eclectic System. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at Cincinnati, Cmicaco, Boston, ATLANTA, 


and PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEW SPELLERSG... 


The Primary Word-Builder 
The Advanced Word-Builder 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M. 
Late Superintendent of Cumberland County (Pa. ) Public Schools. 





‘WO consecutive, logical, well-graded spelling books. Well printed on good 
paper. Illustrat Bound in Cloth, 


NEW GRAMMARS... 


First Lessons in English Grammar 
and Composition 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Pu.D. 
Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa,) State Normal School, 





HESE books treat the English Language as a living growing vehicle of expres- 
sion, They strike a happy mean between the so-called Language Lessons 


and Technica] Grammar. * 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street, eae eas er PHILADELPHIA. 
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PARTICULARLY PRODUCED, 
Points PERMANENT 


PROFESSORS, PEDAGOGUES, 
Perrect PENCILS ... 








PopuLAR POLYGRADE PENCILS, 
PosITIVELY PROMOTE PLEASURE 


PROPERLY PROPORTIONED, PERFECTLY POLISHED . 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE, Pentima: Sadinaineni 
PARENTS, PUPILs, 


| : 
| PURCHASING Proper Pencits Pays. . 
| 


IF YOU ARE NOT FAMILIAR WITH DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, 
MENTION “THE SCHOOL JOURNAL,” AND SEND 16 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR SAMPLES 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


PROVIDED PLENTIFULLY, 
Pareerstnee: yY PREPARED, 
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FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 


Save Books 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOQL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mas. 


P. O, BOX 643-B4. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR NOTE-BOOKS. 


We are publishing reproductions of good examples of historic art for the use of teachers and students 
to assist them in illustrating their note-books, These illustrations are in half-tones, printed in black ink. 
These reproductions are of great value, not only in the study of historic art, architecture and ornament, 
but also 1n the study of literature. 

The following sets of illustrations, together with an explanatory sheet for each, are now ready, and 
others will“oon follow. Price, per set, 5 cents, including the text : 

EGYPTIAN : Map of Egypt; Sphinx and Pyramids ; Temple of Edfou ; Plan of Temple of 
Edfou ; Karnac.—Hypostyle Hall-Middle Columns; Seti 1.—Relief with Hieroglyphics. 

GREEK : Map of Greece ; Acropolis with Mount Lycebettus ; Plan of Acropolis ; Parthenon 
and Thesion ; Figures from Parthenon Frieze ; Oaryatides from Erechtheion. 

ROMAN: Roman Forum; Aqueduct of Claudius; Roman Coliseum; The Pantheon (e3- 
terior) ; The Pantheon (interior); The Pantheon (plan). 

In addition to the above we have many other subjects, instoding Byzantine, Romanesque, Saracenic, 
and Gothic styles of architecture, from which a selection may be made. 





Samples and in- 
formation free. 





Correspondence cordially invited, Please mention this paper. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington S8t., Boston, 5 W. Eighteenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Bradley Standard Water Colors 








are what you want. A Box contains the six standard colors and 
two grays. Better than many more complicated palettes. Good 
for School and Home. Price, per box. postpaid, 25 cents. 


Have You Tried Our Drawing Pencils ? 


“They are right in every particular. 
eeeee 


All kinds of Drawing Material, and Apparatus. 
Aids. Send for Catalog. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, Springfield, Mass 


NEW YORK, ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So 
aon peuees Os from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpa 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient In form, exceptionally bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper. autractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 5¥ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindergarten Supplies and School 











sey. GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 
VERTICAL SCRIPT. 
36 Pages. Wholesatie price, 45c. per doz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz. Write for Sample. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 
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New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
apparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


or AMEND, 


~ 205-211 Third Ave., 
XY NEW YORK. 











Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Phenomenal... 


$25.00 for a 
High-grade 
Microscope. 














ONE-SIXTH AND 
TWO-THIKDS OBJECT. 


Never before has such: 
value, in this line,. 
been offered to the 
school trade. 

Full text on appli- 
cation, Complete 256- 
page catalogue of 
Science goods tree. 
Our “* Ads” are but 
glimpses. 

Try us— 





ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


CHICAGO. 
comes 3 under| 


—— A FROG:: the head of 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 
- in Botany, Insects, 
= Birds, Fishes and all 
kinds of nature study 
Headquarters for all 
Natural History Books. 








_18 Areh 8t., Boston, Mass. _| 
Se 
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PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 


- You will like them. 





No. 570 Medium Points, 


slapaggpe aol VERTICAL WRITERS 





No. 571 eaves Pointe. 
Order.through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO 


26 John &t., 
iT New York, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ "TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


TH 


‘ Py tr Pi 


Basrarn Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrato, N, Y. 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO,, Prop's. | 





* 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 


Boston, M - 855 WS nine ym » te , Tu. ee ¢é Res | pide: Kansas Cty. Mo 
h Ave.. New York O N. .* » West ‘oronto, Can. Sope BX ie Denver, Colo 
m.. Twelfth St., B 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Uniten Square, New Yerk. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every s 18th Year. Fa orably known to Superintendentsand School Boards every- 
where, Our excellent fac hities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for cigculars, Pennsylvania Educational Bareau, (Dept 7, Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season—several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have more members, Several plans: two plans give free registration ; one plan 
GUARANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular 

rice is 25 cents), pays for a100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete 
el Prize Story, a trye and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for 
recommending teachers, Address 


REV. DE. 0. M.SUTTOW, A.M., Pres’t. and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Lonisville Ky. 








KINDERGARTEN fit sess 


Send for Catalogue. 





THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Twentieth Annual Session. Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY,.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks,—24 Instructors. 





Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, A 


new, large AuDITORIUM, 
ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE. 


The attendance last year was over 700, from 40 states and countries, making this by far the Larcsst 
Summer Scuoot for teachers in the United S:ates. 


Send for sixty-four pege circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, 


National Summer School 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Circylars free to all applicants. Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 
THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 5, 1897. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Francis W, Parker, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL. Wiveur S. Jackman, Manager. 


Thirteen departments. Model school for observation free to all regular students, A systematic presen- 
tation of Tne Theory of Concentration, by members of the regular faculty of the Chicago 
Normal School. A School devoted wholly to Professional Work, Regular a any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, $12.00. Additional courses, $3.00 each. Course in Sloyd. For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence J, Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chicago, i. “For descriptive circular 
concerning courses of study, address 


WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station ©, Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MANUAL TRAINING 


ES July 7th—August 1 Ith. 
a demand for instruction in drawing 


and manual training during the summer TEACHERS COLLEGE 


vacation. Special p-ins has been taken 
For circular, address 


to secure as = po men ste aie not 
on r tuon, but masters 
ay, tennbose of reppeate . Cuar.es A, Bennett, Teachers College, 
Morningside Heights, New York, N. Y. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics, 


Worcester, Mass. 














of the arts they are to mmpart. Location 
and equipment unsurpassed. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Special inducements to Teachers. Send for full particulars and circulars, 
BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. EUREKA >PRINGS, ARK. 


IMPORTANT. oe deciding w t for next school year, don’t fail to ask oo 
Pp af cotsjogus and sample pages of the for teaching or or learimng foreign languagve. 





t books you w 
litz wogks fur 





3 EAstT 14TH Street. N. VY 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


VANTE South and West at 8300 to 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 Staten. 
Address, wi'hs amp, H, N, Robertson, M‘g’r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 


Tenn, 
lver or stamps) pays for a complete 
10 CENTS omen prize story, a true love story 
of college days, and A interesting matter. The 
regular price of the book ts % cents. Our business 
is to secure positions for teachers in schools and col- 
leges. We have a few vacancies in offices also. Ad- 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAD, 
Lourevitye. Kr. 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D,, - Presipent. 





dress 





Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
spectal circulars describing the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholastic 
year, and is divided into two terms of six weeks each. 

Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
will be given by one hundred and one Professors 
and Instructors, All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums of the University will be open. 

Expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less, 


Classical, 





For circulars and information address, 


THE EXAMINER, (Division K.) 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


HENRY C. HASKELL, 


11 John Street, New York. 








DESIGNER AND MAKER 


Class Rings, Pins, 
Prize Medals, &c. 


os invited. 
signs Free, 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
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“ PUBLIC anv PRIVATE 
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Baker's Chocolate 


MADE BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


Established in 17780, at Dorchester, Mass. 





ONIC 


_For Brain-Werkers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 





Has the well-known Yellow Label on the front of every 
package, and the trade-mark, “La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


on the back. 
NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 


===) For Vertical Writing. << Sse a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 


affording sustenance to both 


ge JOSEPH GILLOTT’S brain and body. 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel 


phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results in 


P E N S dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
e cerebral and nervous systems, causing 


debility and exhaustion.” 
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These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


° Descriptiv mphlet free on a cation to 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK.| . it Chomca orks, . Providence RL 
7 ee For sale by all Druggists. 


Diamonds, Manufacturing 
Watches, S$ewelers 
and and 
Fine Fewelty > Smporters 


BADGES HONORS OF MERIT AND SOUVENIRS FOR 
MEDALS Schools, 


Colleges, ed 
se Military, | “Tt Outlasts Chem All” 
Athletic, 
EMBLEMS Wheelmen’s 


JEWELS, Etc. Associations, Etc. The No. 4 Model 


has the 


Lasting Quality 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 














‘Maneiasane, Lambert Brothers, “ “Newyork” 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY "2" wich fas made the 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, History, German, French, |CALIGR APH 





Economics, Pedagogy, Physical Training. 
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UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. ypewrt 


A delightful suburban locality. For Circulars write to CHas. B. BLIss. Tis yp famous. It also has 
many convenient and 


ONE DOLLAR! | : * Ree on 


THE UPRIGHT PENCIL SHARPENER! |} & X BN, eration. 
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A perfect machine for sharpening lead pencils and wood- ‘ 
covered slate pencils ! Send for 


To introduce this machine 10,000 of them will be sold at ILLUSTRATED AN Ez 
half price,—that is, at ONE DOLLAR each. By mail, 25¢. plac. :usssrtc vite Amemanaiaas 


extra (in stamps) for postage. After using the machine 3 days | 
if you do not think it is worth double what it cost, send it back American Writing Machine Go. | 
and we will return your money. Good agents.wanted. Send 237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

for circular. 


UPRIGHT MACHINE CO., Paterson, N. J. 
BOX 327. 
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Psychology of the Child.* 


By Dr. W. Preyer, Wiesbaden, Germany, formerly 
Professor of Physiology at Jena. 
(Concluded. ) 


The psychology of young children gives promise of 
much light upon disputed tenets in theory of knowl- 
edge. It alone, e. g., presents the completely valid 
proof for the independence of the development of the 
understanding from the acquisition of an articulate 
language, upon which I believe I have sufficiently ex- 
pressed myself in the last edition of my book, “ The 
Mind of the Child,” to forever set asidesuch false teach- 
ing as found in the phrase, “without language no 
understanding.” The way in which the children of all 
peoples learn to speak, and the condition of the unin- 
structed deaf from birth, present most convincing 
proofs for the presence of clear ideas, particular, as well 
as general, long before the first verbal designation of 
them. 

3ut this kind of ideas is not numerous, and all others, 
even the later concepts of a higher order, in intensity 
far surpassing ideas of nourishment, or food and drink, 
in short, the ideas of that which in the child’s intuition 
satisfies hunger and thirst, and also removes pain, are 
always the clearest. Without going into the clearing- 
up process of the child’s concepts before the acquisition 
of a verbal language, which would lead us too far, I 
may emphasize this, that nothing, respecting the pres- 
ence of innate ideas, can be deduced from the complete 
vercen ent of earlier, insignificant, and strictly limited 
ideas of children ainong all peoples, since all infants are 
found, not only before, but also after birth, under very 
sinilar external conditions, as, ec. g., being close to the 
soft, warm, maternal breast, and in the early days all 
sleep more than they are awake. As the external con- 
ditions become changed with increasing age— 
which may be daily enumerated—and the quantity of 
sleep diminishes, then various psychical conditions 
arise, and the child’s individuality gradually forms it- 
self. The powerful influence of this individual, func- 
tional adjustment is most distinctly recognized after 
th: child begins to understand a few words, and has 
taken postession of himself from his kinsmen, through 
imitation. Nor is it first capable of completely clear- 





* An address before the General Session of the Third International Congress 
of Psychology, Munich, August sth, 1896. Translated for The School Journal, 
by Edward Franklin Buchner. 


ing up and finally concentrating the earlier mingled 
and too comprehensive concepts. 

In this regard the concept of the ego is, per- 
haps, the most difficult of all to investigate psycho- 
logically. Its genesis occurs in that period 
which the child does not distinguish its 
own body and its parts, so far as they can be 
scen anc touched without a mirror, from other objects. 
He has not yet recognized the mutuality of its bodily 
parts, and, consequently, the exclusion of his own per- 
sonality, that is the ego, from the remaining world, 
when he gives his cake to his own feet, or looks at its 
arm a long time, and then bites it hard, or attempts to 
tear a finger off of its own hand. It makes no differ- 
ence whether one holds fast to the old view of the per- 
manence of a personal and unitary ego, enduring 
throughout the entire life, or disputes the unitary na- 
ture of the ego in developed mental life; in the earliest 
years, the child has, under no circumstances, a clear 
idea of that which is called perception of self, self-feel- 
ing, and self-consciousness. These are concepts whose 
formation demands much experience; especially the 
suffering of pain, and a far-reaching abstraction on the 
basis of the very slowly acquired notion of time, the 
concept of the past, besides a comparison of activity, 
and passivity of many men with one another, and of the 
child’s own self, and also memory. 

Nothing is proved by calling small children egotistic 
or selfish when they act as though they would have all 
possible food and sorts of toys for themselves, taking 
them away from others. This is done by greediness, 
an animal desire, which also manifests itself in puppies. 
It is too often forgotten in judging the behavior of un- 
cultivated children—and, indeed, all children, i. ¢., all 
human beings in the first few years of life, are unculti- 
vated—that they stand much nearer animals than cul- 
tured man. The healthy chick, just out of its shell, 
which stubbornly attempts to tear off its own claws, as 
well as those of other chicks, with its beak, has the ad- 
vantage over the child, in that it gives up much earlier 
such useless attempts. The sucking of its fingers, for 
which the child has great preference, not to say pas- 
sion, and which is absolutely harmful, since it is accom- 
panied with the danger of infection, presents a good 
example of the persistence of an injurious habit, which 
no animal exhibits in such a distinct manner. The 
young of anthropoid apes, although they have not been 
sufficiently investigated on this and other points, cannot 
retain even as long as those of man, that kind of per- 
versities injurious to both hands and arms, on account 
of the independence beginning earlier in climbers. 

Further consideration, collection and investigation of 
perverse, futile, illogical, and purposeless movements 
of young children, has a very high psychological inter- 
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est, because from these result, with a probability almost 
amounting to certainty, the so-called apriori properties 
of the human mind, including the various forms of 
judgment. Among all the possible kinds of psychical 
adaptation to the objectively given world, only those, 
finally, can remain in unavoidable strife with the exist- 
ence of the child, which are compatible with its abiding 
in the world. Injurious habits, permanent unlogical 
considerations, combinations of ideas standing in oppo- 
sition to experience, must, on the contrary, be neglect- 
ed, just as, e. g., the double images arising in binocular 
vision, or the gaps produced by the blind spot in each 
retina come to be neglected by every person. Each 
child presents a proof that a great deal must be forgot- 
ten during the development of the mind, since other- 
wise rational control of conduct would be impossible 
in later life. That which the psychology of the child 
has brought to light in indisputable facts—and it al- 
ready amounts to something—is in complete agree- 
ment, in this regard, with the view that the formation 
of all fundamental psychical functions takes place 
through competition, adaptation, and heredity. 

If the total organism has gradually developed itself, 
either with the aid of selection, as in Darwin’s view, or 
in any other manner, then also must the totality of the 
minds united with the organism, souls, instincts; in 
short, everything psychical, have developed at the same 
time. So much is certain. But, in the concept of de- 
velopment there always lie the general and the individ- 

‘ual. That the latter is a shortened repetition, often 
essentially modified through adaptation, of the general 
development, is no longer doubted as regards the form 
of the organism. This is no less true of the soul, ac- 
cording to my observations, on children and young an- 
imals. Child and comparative psychology, therefore, 
will be and remain of the greatest importance for a 
knowledge of the entire psychical organization of man. 
The whole spiritual development of the human race is 
reproduced, though shortened, in the child. 

I close with the hope that my efforts will result in in- 
citing in Germany, fundamental, scientific, i. ¢., physio- 
logical-psychological investigation on the small child. 
A multitude of new facts are yet to be discovered, 
which may reach very far, theoretically, and practically 
will place in prospect new means for promoting the 
child’s development into humanity. 


¥ 


Relation of Manual Occupations to 
Other Studies. 
By T. G. Rooper. 


There is very prevalent, at the present time, a popu- 
lar demand for an improved course of studies in ele- 
mentary schools, which may easily end in the domina- 
tion of a popular fallacy. I refer to the demand that 
education should be less bookish, and more practical. 
I imagine, however, that among things undeniably 
practical few are more so than the use of the right book 
at the right time. On the other hand, what can be 
more unpractical than false or antiquated practice, 
whether on farms, or in workshops, or in manufactor- 
ies? If the popular demand for improved education 
takes shape in the cry, “ More hand work, and less 
brain work,” then there is a fallacy concealed in the 
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popular understanding, and there is no kind of fallacy 
which is more difficult to deal with than one which 
underlies an opinion that is both obvious and wrong, 
My object in this paper is to disabuse the minds of 
those who regard hand work as the antithesis of brain- 
work in education. 

Few deny that children are sent to school to prepare 
for life, and not to learn a particular way of earning a 
livelihood. Yet many do not see any inconsistency 
when they admit this as a truth, and at the same time 
maintain that education, to be useful, should enable 
a school child to learn something at school which he 
can continue as a trade or profession on leaving. For 
them, learning means earning. Learning, they think, 
which does not end in “ addling brass is merely addling 
brains.” The primary school is, at any rate, a prepar- 
ation for life, so that all that is taught there should have 
a general bearing. As soon as a subject is taught at 
any school, if that subject has an almost exclusive 
bearing on the child’s money-earning power, and is 
not of general application, the school becomes a tech- 
nical school. 

The difference between a school and a technical 
school is this: Thé aim of a school which is not a 
technical school is, that the scholar may learn how to 
acquire knowledge; in a technical school he learns how 
to put knowledge to use. In giving a classical train- 
ing, if the masters were to teach Latin and Greek in 
such a way that every scholar would be fitted on leav- 
ing their school to become a schoolmaster, and nothing 
else, the education would be a technical education. The 
difference between technical instruction and general 
instruction lies not in the subject, but in the method 
and purpose of the course of study. French, for in- 
stance, is a subject of technical instruction, when the 
aim of the learner is to buy and sell in the French mar- 
ket, or conduct French commercial correspondence. 
French forms a part of general education when the 
aim of the learner is to be able to read and appreciate 
French literature. Arithmetic, if taught as a set of 
rules or operations for buying, selling, measuring, and 
banking, is technical instruction. If it is taught as an 
introduction to the properties of number, and the pro- 
cesses of reasoning, which depend upon them, it is a 
part of general education. 

I insist upon this distinction between technical and 
general instruction, because, although it may appear to 
be sufficiently obvious, much confusion still prevails 
in the mind of the public, because it is not clearly 
grasped. 

What is technical instruction? asks the newly-elected 
county councillor. He looks down the South Ken- 
sington list of subjects, recognized as constituting such 
instruction, and concludes, from the titles and names 
which he finds therein, that there is virtually no differ- 
ence between technical and general education, because 
the subjects are the same. Yet, the difference between 
the two kinds of education is wide, and should grow 
even wider. There is a danger that practical men may 
take up more and more of the school life of the child 
with strictly technical training, and diminish the price- 
less hours which are available for general training. In 
the eyes of the practical man technical training assumes 
an exaggerated importance, because there “seems to 
be money in it.” We shall, with difficulty, persuade 
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practical sense that the commonwealth comes before 
the workshop, and that we must train the man before 
the workman. The first aim of general education is 
the good of the nation, by the elevation of the social 
condition of the people, while the first aim of tech- 
nical education is to improve workmanship. 

If it is easy to confuse technical and general train- 
ing when speaking of a study like French, how much 
easier is it to make the same confusion when manual 
training is under consideration? Some of the most 
sensible and practical men pertinently ask, “ How is it 
possible to train the hand generally?” It is not impos- 
sible, they allow, to train the hand of the lacemaker, or 
of the machinist, for their respective crafts; but what 
sort of hand-training, they ask, which is helpful to a 
lacemaker, can also be of service to an engineer, or, 
rather, “a fitter” in the engineering business? Manual 
training, they argue, as a branch of technical instruc- 
tion, is an impossibility in schools which are not tech- 
nical schools. 

I have no answer to make to this argument, but I 
contend, and will do my best to prove to you, that man- 
ual training is not a mere training of the hand for in- 
dustry, but a training of the mind through the hand, 
and that just as children learn much through the eye, 
and incidentally train the eye in using it, so they can 
learn through the hand, and incidentally train the hand 
through its use. What children learn through the eye 
may improve the power of vision, and, under hygienic 
conditions (which are, however, too often neglected), 
not unfrequently does so, but the improvement of the 
eye as an instrr..ent of observation is not the primary 
object, say of a lesson in handwriting. Similarly, man- 
ual occupations are not to be introduced into the 
school routine for the immediate or exclusive purpose 
of training the hand or cultivating technical knack. 
They are, on the contrary, intended to serve the same 
purpose as science or literature serves. They are a ne- 
cessary part of a complete intellectual and moral train- 
ing. No subject deserves to form a part of general 
training unless it can be shown to have the power of 
strengthening the understanding and the will. If man- 
ual training is viewed only in the light of its bearing 
on industrial life, it will be very difficult to prove that 
there is anyplacefor it at all in a well-considered school 
routine. But the subject must be studied in the light 
of our educational experience as a whole, and we must 
avoid narrowing our views to that aspect which pre- 
sents itself to the partial and limited range of an arti- 
san, Or an engineer, or even a specialist, in any of the 
arts or crafts. 

It is very important that we should not delude our- 
selves into believing that the object of manual training 
is simpler than it is. It is plausible and attractive to 
have a plain and simple story to tell. But if simplicity 
is won by the omission of all that is not easy to grasp, 
the value of the plain statement is very slight, in spite 
of its being intelligible. Do not let us fancy that we 
have expressed the last word on manual training when 
we say, “Teach the use of a few ordinary English 
joiners’ tools, especially plane, saw, and chisel, in mak- 
ing a few common joints from working drawings.” 
So long as the “ New Code” whittled down the edu- 
cation given in elementary schools to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, this simple course of study not only 
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produced very imperfect power of reading, writing, 
and reckoning, but completely failed to stimulate the 
scholars to enlarge their minds by spontaneous efforts. 

I need scarcely say that I look upon manual training 
as of far greater value than if it merely produced a 
“handy man,” such as your gardener, for instance, 
who can grow you a cabbage, and also make you a rab- 
bit-hutch or a summer-house; but, even if I confined 
my conception of the value of manual training to this 
limited result, I should, as a man of practical knowl- 
edge, desire something more than practice in the use 
of plane, saw, and chisel. The other day I was wit- 
nessing a demonstration given by a demonstrator in 
horticulture. He showed some boys how to make two 


different kinds of grafts. The only instrument which 
he used was a pruning knife. It occurred to me as I 
watched the demonstration that the use of the kinfe 
required some address, and that boys might have made 
a good deal of progress in the use of plane, chisel, and 
saw, without being very “ handy ” in making a graft or 
bedding a rose. Perhaps, however, so long as agricul- 
ture and horticulture were examined by means of 
papers written in the country, and revised in London, 
the absence or presence of handiness was not very like- 
ly to be discovered by the examiners. The trainers of 
the modern system of instruction, by excessive use of 
written examinations, have discovered a powerful ster- 
ilizer of the growth of observation and reasoning. 

No living student of language or science has reached 
middle age without becoming aware that many of the 
conclusions which he was taught to accept as correct 
and sound in his youth, he has had, in the light of ma- 
turer knowledge, to abandon. Now the collation of 
facts and methods of study upon which those errone- 
ous or incomplete conclusions were based, has been of 
enduring value, in spite of the mistaken inferences. 
The important part of the study was the process of ac- 
quisition. The thing acquired, a false conclusion, was 
of evanescent value. Yet the written examinations 
which middle-aged men passed in their youth tested 
mainly the knowledge of conclusions, while the processes 
by which those conclusions were reached remained al- 
most untested by the examiner. It is a valuable fea- 
ture in manual occupation that it fixes attention upon 
the need of process, growth, and time in education, and 
that while written examinations may serve to conceal 
imperfect knowledge by a clever conjuring with words 
and phrases, in manual work the real net result of 
the sum of the exercise of the senses and the intellect 
upon certain objects and branches of knowledge can 
be effectively tested. 

I do not, for a moment, wish to depreciate abstract 
studies in comparison with so-called concrete ones, but 
I do think it is a remarkable fact that some of those 
heroes of science who have met with the highest suc- 
cess in abstruse and philosophical discoveries have 
been remarkable for their manual exercises in early life. 
Thus, of Galileo we read: “ Galileo, from his earliest 
childhood, was remarkable for intellectual aptitude, as 
well as for mechanical invention. His favorite pastime 
was the construction of toy machines, not the less orig- 
inal and ingenious that their successful working was 
usually much hindered by the scarcity of suitable mater- 
ials.” Newton, again, displayed very early a taste and 
aptitude for mechanical contrivances. He made wind- 
mills, water-clocks, kites, and dials, and he is said to 
have invented a four-wheeled carriage, which was to 
be moved by the rider. I like to think of Newton rid- 
ing on a cycle of his own invention. Spinoza, like Gal- 
ileo, ground lenses, and Descartes did the same, com- 
bininge with this craft that of gardening. TI believe that 


there is a verv close connection between the intelligent 
use of the hand in vouth and the solid output of the 
reasoning powers in maturitv. 

(To be continued.) 





Grammar Suggestions. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


1. The pupil will have had language training and thus practi- 
cally know how to construct propositions. He is now to learn 
something of the science of propositions. Thisshould be learned 
not from definitions committed to memory out of the books but 
by studying the language itself. A sentence will be written, as, 
The leaf is green. Here are three things, (1) the subject, (2) attri- 
bute, (3) copula; an expression made of these things when the 
elements are in their right forms and are rightly arranged, is a 
proposition. Grammar is a knowledge of the right construction 
of propositions. 

2. Exhibiting several, it will be shown that a proposition is a 
sent arrangement of subject, attribute, and copula each in its right 
orm, 

3. Exhibiting several it will be shown that there are three kinds 
of propositions according to general structure ; the simple has but 
one subject, attribute, and copula, as, 7he boy hus gone. 

4. Placing several on the board it will be shown that the com- 
pound has two or more subjects, two or more attributes, as, john 
comes and James goes. John and James have gone, etc. 

5. Placing several the complex will be shown as one in which 
_ proposition defines or limits another, as, Ze doy who told me 

as gone. 

6.’ The parts of propositions are independent when they can 
exist alone, as, Charles came when the bell rang. 

They are subordinate if they depend on other propositions to 
give them meaning, as, Charles came when the bell rang. 

} They may be co-ordinate, of equal rank, as, John reids, James 
tstens. 

7. Propositions are, thirdly, classed according to use. The pro- 
position may be used (a) as the subject of a verb, as, How long we 
Shall stay is uncertain; or as an object to the verb, as, I knew he 
would come, or (b) todescribe the subject, as, The book which 

you have is new, or (c) to describe the predicate, He stood where 
1 could see him. He speaks with a clear voice. In this last case 
the predicate is described not by a proposition but by a phrase. 

8. There are eight classes of words or parts of speech in the 
proposition :— 

a. Noun: as, That maz is a sailor. 

6. Pronoun: as, The boy studies 47s book and Ae learns Ais 
lesson. 

c. Adjective: as, I have a white rabbit in this box. 
ad, Verb: as, The boy zs young. The boy rums. 
as, I saw a boy cutting wood. My watch is gaining. 

Infinitives: as, He tried fo study. Thinking (to think) is 
comparing (to compare) ideas. 

e. Adverb: as, The bird flies sw7ftly. 
gently. 

mA Preposition: as, The blackbird is singing o# Michigan’s 
shore. 

g. Conjunction: as, They move as sweetly avd gaily as ever 
before. 

A. interjection: as, O, hail! OA / 1 would like to be a king. 

The same word may be one part of speech and then another, 
according to its use. We say, “ Z7z/y is an adverb,” in this case 
it is a noun; any word becomes a noun when it is used as a name 
of itself. We say, The pupil wo studies will learn. This is a 
conjunctive use of who. a word used to connect two clauses has 
aconjunctive use. We say, Two and two are four because 
(equivalent to, Two wth two are four). John and James will go 
(equivalent to, John will go avd James will go). In the first case, 
and is a preposition; in the second, a conjunction. 

The teacher should require many applications to be made by 
the class in constructing in sentences the words whose definitions 
have been taught. 

g. 1. Grammatical forms of nouns : — 

a. Number: Illustration, The s¢av is bright. 
bright. Number,—singular, plural. 

Show how plurals of nouns are formed. 
2. Some exceptions. 

é. Gender: Illustration, The Privce has come. The Princess 
has come. The box has come. Gender,—feminine, masculine, 
neuter. 

Teach that sex is usually shown by different words rather than 
by different forms of the same word. Example: The doy is going 
to school. The gir/ is going to school. 

c. Case: Illustration, Morse invented the telegraph; J/orse’s 
invention made his name immortal. 

Teach case: 1. Simple case. 2. Possessive. 

Forms of the possessive case of nouns: 1. Singular. 2. Plural. 
Of nouns ending in s. 

Have the pupils write many sentences in application of their 
knowledge of number, gender, and case forms of nouns. 

2. Pronouns:—Personal pronouns, first, second, and third: 
Illustration, /, you, he. 

Conmmatterl tevs: Illustration, gender, number, case. 

‘Relative pronouns: Illustration, relative pronouns who, which, 
what, that, and compounds. Grammatical forms of who. (No 
relative pronouns have forms except who and its compounds, 
which have case met 

Adjective pronouns: Illustration, adjective pronouns, some, any, 
all, each, every, few, that, this, one, other. Grammatical forms of 

this, that; plurals; possessive and plural forms of ove and other. 


Participles : 


Mary studies very dils- 


The stars are 


1. Regular plurals. 
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Have exercises in constructing the personal, relative, and adjec. 
tive pronouns in sentences. 

3. Adjectives: Grammatical forms. 
wise, wiser, wisest. 

Degrees of comparison: Illustration, positive, comparative 
superlative. ; 

Have exercises in constructing these forms of the adjectives in 
sentences, 

Many adjectives, instead of changing their form to express de. 
grees of quality, are limited by the adverbs more and most. Illus 
trate. Many adjectives cannot be compared on account of their 
meaning: Examples, perfect, square, this. Some adjectives are 
irregularly compared: Example, good, better, best. 

10. Verbs :—their kinds. 

Teach kinds of verbs according to relation of attribute to the 
verb: 1. Copulative, He zs good. 2. Attributive, He wa/ss. 

According to use with or without an object: 1. Transitive, 
Boys love fruit. 2. Intransitive, He sleeps. 

According to form of past tense: 1. Regular, He deughed out. 
right. 2. Irregular, The horse az away. Give list of irregular 
verbs. 

Have exercises in the use of the above verbs. 

Verbs, their grammatical forms :— 

a. Voice; Illustrate, active voice, The boy ¢ivew the ball ; pas- 
sive voice, The ball was thrown by the boy. 

Have exercises in writing verbs in the a tive and the passive 
voice. 

6. Mode ; Illustrate, indicative mode: Illustration, Birds fy ; 
otential mode: Illustration, Birds canx fly; subjunctive mode: 
llustration, If it azz, we cannot go; imperative mode: Illustra- 

tion, Go and obey. 

Have exercises in the use of two different modes of the verbs. 

Tense: Illustrate, present tense: Illustration, I depart, past 
tense: Illustration. I departed; future tense: Illustration, | sha// 
dep irt. 

es and person: Illustration, I come, thou comest, he comes 
we come, you come, they come. 

Have exercises in the uses of the tenses, numbers, and persons 
of the verbs. 

Forms of participles: Imperfect: Illustration, James is writing 
a letter ; perfect: Illustration, James, having written the letter, 
etc. 

Teach the use of the participle and how it is limited. 

Teach forms of infinitives: Imperfect: Illustration, He prom- 
ised fo give; perfect: Illustration, Zo have given wisely is a 
pleasure. 

Sign of the infinitive. Infinitive, how limited. 
tive, as subject, object, adjective, adverb. 
Adverbs :— 

Comparison in certain cases, with examples. 
Prepositions :— 

Use of prepositions. 

Conjunctions, kinds :— 

a. Subordinate: Illustration, I will go z/I can. 
4. Co-ordinate: Illustration, Life is short avd art is long. 

c. Correlatives: Illustration, It will ezther snow or rain. 

Have many exercises in constructing conjunctions in sentences. 
Interjections :—Uses and punctuation of O and OA. 


NINTH YEAR. 


Comparison; Illustration, 


Uses of infini- 


11. Teach analysis of propositions ; illustrate the analysis. 
STEPS.—a. State the proposition. 

4. State the complete subject and the complete predicate. 

c. State the grammatical subject and the grammatical predi- 


ate. 

d. State the elements that limit the subject. Analyze each in 
full by describing the kind of element, the basis and its limita- 
tions. 

e. State the elements that limit the predicate element, and 
analyze them in the same way. 

12. Teach relations of the noun in the proposition :— 

(1) As subject: Illustration, Szow is white. Rule for con- 
struction of subject. 

(2) As attribute: Illustration, Time is money. 

(3) As limiting another noun by naming the possessor: Illus- 
tration, This is John’s book. 

(4) As limiting another noun for definiteness : Illustration, Solo- 
mon, the soz of David, was a great king. 

(5) As used independently: Illustration, John, study the les- 
son. 

(6) As the object of the verb: Illustration, I found a £xzfe. 

(7) As the object of a preposition: Illustration, I saw him on 
the AzZ7. 

(8) As used absolutely: Illustration, The sum rising, we pur- 
sued our journey. 

(9) As used adverbially: Illustration, He remained a day. 

(11) As the indirect object of the verb: Illustration, I gave the 
boy a knife. 

(11) As objective attribute: Illustration, They made the man 
president. 

In each of the above cases a rule should be derived for the 
construction of the noun in the sentence, and examples should be 
prepared by the pupil illustrating the rule. 

aming a kind of word in the proposition, describing its form 
and its use and deriving a rule of construction, implies a knowl- 
edge of the grammar of the language and is called parsing. 
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13. Teach relations of the personal pronoun in the proposi- 
tion :— 

(1) As subject of the proposition: Illustration, 7 rejoice. 

(2) As attribute: Illustration, It is Ze. It is ¢hey. 

3) As an object: Illustration, I see Az now. 

(4) As used absolutely: Illustration, He coming, I did not go. 

(5) In the propositions: It rains. Itisdark. It is two o’clock. 
It is pleasant to see the sun. 

The personal pronoun is used in all the noun relations except 
the adverbial. 

14. Teach relations of the relative pronoun in the sentence :— 

(1) As having a noun use and a conjunctive use: Illustration, 
Solomon, we was the son of David, was king. 

(2) As possessive: The boy whose book is lost has left school. 

(3) As the object of a verb; as the object of a preposition; as 
used independently. 

The relative pronoun is used in six of the noun relations. 

15. Teach relations of the interrogative pronoun in the propo- 
sition. 

Interrogative pronouns have a noun use and also serve to in- 
troduce a question. 

(16) Teach relations of the adjective pronoun in the proposi- 
tion :— 

(1) As a noun; Illustration, Zaz is a book. 

(2) As an adjective: Illustration, I bought ¢#az¢ book. 

Relation of the adjective in the proposition, as limiting the 
meaning of a noun: Illustration, The wzse man forseeth the evil. 

17. Teach relations of the verb in the proposition :— 

(1) Principal parts of the verb: Illustration, 4zow, present 
tense ; Anew, past tense ; £vowz, past participle. 

(2) Synopsis of the verb: Illustration, with the verb /ove, in the 
active and the passive voice. 

(3) Teach the auxiliary verbs that are in common use. 


Teach relations of the remaining parts of speech in the proposi- 


tion. 


After the rules of construction in sentences have been derived. 


have constant practice in applying them. 
, ad 
Our Back Door. 


Just back oi the house, right under a tree, 
Is a box that is full of silver sand— 
Oi sand that was washed by a saltless sea 
Till it rivals the white of a woman’s hand; 
And out of that box of sand arise 
Such wonderiul sights as never before 
Were spoken of lip or seen of eyes, 
And all within sight of our back door. 


There’s an old pie tin, with numberless holes, 
A shovel, a rake, and an old tin can, 
A block of wood, and, oh, dear souls, 
In the midst of these is a workingman! 
He is busily making pies and cakes, 
And digging, and sifting, and playing store, 
The which a hole in his stomach makes, 
Which he brings to fill at cur back door. 


And all of the little folk living near 

Have heard of this wonderful box of sand, 
So full of treasures their hearts hold dear, 

And in come trooping the busy band, 
Till the sands have forgotten the cruel sea 

And the waves that lashed the sounding shore 
For the flood of laughter, the bubbling glee, 

That ripple and break by our back door. 

—“ Standard Designer.” 








Birthplace of General Grant. (See article on page 482.) 
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Two Common Spring Flowers. 


By Frank Owen Payne. 


(See large supplementary chart sent out with this number.) 


Among our earliest spring flowers are the delicate and dainty 
There are several of these, but the two most common, 


anemones. 
and best beloved, are those figured in the chart. 
larged three or four times. 


They are en- 


For the benefit of teachers who have 


studied botany it may be well to mention the fact that the various 
botanies in use in our schools differ in their naming of these 


plants. 


The RUE ANEMONE is called by Wood, Anemone Thalic- 
troides ; by Gray, Thalictrum Anemonoides ; by W7//is, Anemo- 


nella Thalictroides. 
with Willis. 


Anemone nemorosa. 
These flowers have so many points in common that they are 


often mistaken for each other. 


The later editions of Gray’s botany agree 
All botanies agree in calling the Wood Anemone, 


I have found it interesting to 


study these plants separately, and afterwards compare them. 
The best order of observation is found in Eliza A. Youmans’ 


“ First Book in Botany,” and in Apgar’s “ Plant Analysis.” 


as follows: 1, root; 2, stem; 3, leaf; 4, inflorescence ; 5, calyx; 6, 


It is 


sepals ; 7, corolla; 8, petals ; 9, stamens; 10, anthers; 11, pistils; 
12, Ovaries ; 13, stigmas ; 14, fruit; 15, seeds ; 16, habitat; 17, local- 
ity ; 18, remarks; 19, date. 

The order of leaf observation is: 
gin ; 4, base ; 5, apex; 6, lobes ; 7, sinuses ; 8, shape; 9, petiole; 10, 
color ; 11, surface ; 12, arrangement; 13, vernation ; 14, remarks. 

No other study has such a complete and exhaustive nomencla- 
ture, and, hence, no other study affords so good a drill of observ- 


ing powers, 


, kind ; 2, venation ; 3, mar- 


Having observed each of these plants growing in its 
native soil, dig up enough for a class to work on. 


I shall not pre- 


sent a separate study of each of these plants, but I will here pre- 
sent a comparison of the two, in order to bring out first, their 
points of similarity, and hence, their family characteristics; sec- 
ond, their points of difference. 
COMPARISON OF 


* RUE ANEMONE. 


Root. 
Stem. 


Leaves. 


Inflor- \ 
escence 
Cc y 7 ly F 


Sepa Z S. 
Corolla. 
Petals. 
Stamens. 
Anthers. 
Pistils. 
Ovaries. 
Stigmas. 
Fruit. 
Seeds ; 


Habitat. 
Locality. 


Remarks. 


Date. 


Thickened tuberous. 
Smooth, erect. 


Compound leaflets round- 
ish, 3-notched, heart 
shaped at base. 


Several in an umbel. 


White or pale pink, like 
petals. 

4 tog. 

None. 

None. 

Very many. 

Yellow, two cells. 

Several in a cluster. 

One to each pistil. 

Pointed. 

Dry, a one-seeded 
(a heniumy). 

One in each pod. 

Damp woods. 

Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Oval. 


pod 


Woop ANEMONE. 
Fibrous. 
Horizontal underground 
giving off a smooth scape. 
Compound, leaflets wedge- 
shaped, more or less cut 
and two-parted. 
Solitary. 
White purple outside. 
4 tog. Oval. 
None. 
None. 
Very many. 
Yellow, two cells. 
Several in a cluster. 
One to each pistil. 
Straight. 
Dry, one-seeded. 


One in each pod. 
Margins in woods. 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


From this comparison it will be seen that the chief points of 
difference are found in the root and leaf. 
An important feature of all the anemones is in the circle of 


leaves (bracts) below the flower. 
as it is called, is very close to the flower. 
remote from the flower. 


mistaken by the student for a calyx. 
These anemones are usually among the first plants which the 





In some species their involucre, 


In other species it is 


When very near the flower it is often 


*In the old classification (see Barton's Botany) the Anemone Thalictroides 
appeared as the Wood Anemone, 
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school botanist attempts to analyze. He has been taught that 
flowers have —— petals, stamens, and pistils, and it comes upon 
him like a shock to find that his very first plant is anexception to 
the rule, having no petals at all. 

The anemones belong to a great family of plants, known as the 
Ranunculacewx, or crowfoot family. To this family belong the 
buttercups, clematis, larkspur, columbine, marsh marigold, 
meadow rue, coptis, aconite, and many others. 

According to Willis there are 540 species of crowfoots growing 
in temperate zones and cold climates. 

Itis a popular superstition that the anemone grows only where 
the wind blows, It is often found on windy hillslopes, but it 
favors the seclusion of woods. 


Pupils should be required to procure specimens of these plants 
after their having been studied, and press them. The dried speci 
mens should be mounted upon sheets of paper, or bristol board, 
and laid away for future use, 


The writer is a firm believer in plant study, and in having pupils 
preserve plants for future use. But it is of small value to the 
child to collect a miscellaneous assortment of dried plants, which 
he has not studied, and whose names and most obvious charac 
teristics he does not know. 


MEMORY GEMS, 


Whose young and half transparent leaves scarce cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Danced on their stalks, 
Bryant.—* ‘The Old Man’s Council.” 
Thou didst not start from common ground, 
So tremulous on thy slender stem ; 
Thy sisters may not clasp thee round 
Who art not one with them. 


Thy subtle charm is strangely given, 
My fancy will not let thee be 
Then — not thus ’twixt earth and heaven, 
O white anemone ! 
Elaine Goodale—“ Anemone,” 
Anemone, so well 
Named of the winds, to which thou art all free 
George MacDonald—* Wild Flowers.” 


» 


Foods and Food Plants.” Il. 


By Clarabel Gilman. 
WHEAT AND WHEAT BREAD, 

This study of wheat as a food is conveniently divided into four seetions, 
each one of which will furnish material for one, or perhaps two, lessons. 
Besides the articles used in experiments on combustion, the teacher will 
find it wellto have a collection including an abundance of ripe grains of 
wheat, some dried specimens of wheat plants and blossoming wheat, 
young wheat in different stages of germination, a quantity of fine white 
flour, and some entire wheat flour, and the different cereal products from 
wheat in bottles. Most of these things will be gladly contributed by the 
children, Wheat will germinate readily in boxes of clean sand, or even 
on moist blotting paper, if kept sufficiently warm and damp and not covered 
too closely from the air. 


I, INTRODUCTORY LESSON, 


1. Review experiments in combustion.—Show carbon in food 
and in breath, Oxygen combines with the carbon‘we get}from{food, 
thus giving heat to the body, An abundance of oxygen is 
needed to keep up combustion in the body, just as it is to keep 
the fire burning in a stove. It is as necessary to ventilate our 
rooms as it is to open the draughts in a furnace when we want a 
hot fire on a cold day. For a hot fire we must have good fuel. 
For the bodily fire we must have good food. Good food con- 
tains carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, and other substances needed 
by the body in good proportions, and in such a form that the 
stomach can digest them without too much difficulty. We need 
much carbon to be oxidized in our bodies and give usfheat, and 
about one-fifth as much nitrogenous food to {keep {the body in 
repair. 

2. To have strong, healthy bodies, we must do three things ;— 
Eat an abundance of nourishing food. Give four lungs all the 
fresh air they need. Take plenty of exercise in the open air, 

3. Bread is one of the best of foods.—It gives us fuel for our 
fire and material to build up the body. Bread is made from 
grains, In this country chiefly from wheat and corn. 


Il. THE WHEAT PLANT. 


1. Roots.—Fibrous. When the seed germinates, a single 
primary root grows out first from the embryo, then new roots 
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start soon afterward from the stem of the plumule, 
Illus. —Germinating wheat and Fig. 1. 














Fic. 1.—Plant of winter wheat making its early spring growth, The 
roots at the base of the stalk, around the withered grain, are tormed im the 
autumn and die at the end of the winter, while the spring roots start 
higher up on the stem, just below the leaves. (This and the other figures 
in this article copied from Henze.) — 

Fic. 2.—Flowering spike of wheat in blossom, showing the divisions of 
the spike—spikelets—arranged alternately on opposite sides of a jointed 
axis. The stamens have discharged one-third of their pollen within their 
own flowers, then protruding between the open glumes have dropped the 
rest into the air, a part no doubt to fall upon the stigmas of the open 
spikelets lower down on the spike. 

2. Stem.—Hollow, except at the joints, or nodes. 

Illus.—Dried specimens. 

3. Leaves.—Alternate in two ranks, parallel-veined, long, 
linear, taper-pointed, grass-like sheath of leaf. 

Takes place of petiole. Open down one side. Ligule. A 
part of the sheath growing up above the point where it joins 
the blade. 

Illus.—Dried specimens. 

4. Flowers.—Spike. The whole, long, straight, stiff clus- 
ter. 

Consists of many smaller parts, called spikelets. 

Spikelet.—A cluster of two or more fiowers, surrounded by 
several small leaves, called glumes. 

Flower.—Three stamens. 





Fr 9: = Fi 9 4 

Fic. 3.—Magnified pistil of wheat with its two plumose stigmas. 

Fic. 4.—Vertical section through a germinating wheat grain, The em- 
bryo consis's of the thick cotyledon which hes against the albumen of the 
seed, the plumule of four leaves just pressing up towards the light, and 
the primary root, which has burst its root-sheath, and is pushing down 
into the soil. 
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One pistil with two stigmas. 
Illus. —Figs. 2 and 3, and dried specimens. 
5. Grain.—Not the seed alone, but the seed with the ovary 
grown closely to it. 

Seed.—Albumen. Food for the young plant; largely starch. 

Embryo.—The germ, or young plant in the seed,. (On front 
side of grain see embryo, covered with only a thin skin.) 

Cotyledon.—Only one. 

A thick leaf pressed against the albumen. 

Plumule.—Bud consisting of short stem and first leaves of 
plant. 

Caulicle.—Tiny stem on which cotyledon and plumule are 
borne. 

Illus.—Fig. 4, and wheat grains, both dry and soaked. 

6. Wheat, a Grass.—Stem hollow, with solid joints. Leaves 
two-ranked, with open sheaths. 

Flowers in spikes, with glumes. , 

Fruit, a grain. 

Illus.—Compare dried plants of wheat with other grasses, 
if they can be obtained. 


This lesson, simple as it is, presupposes that the class have already 
studied some of our common flowering plants enough to become familiar 
with the most important terms used in describing them. The work on the 
grain alone will be best done if an entire lesson 1s devoted to it. For chil- 
dren who have not studied plants it will be necessary to simplify the lesson 
still more, 

The leaves are described as two ranked because they form two vertical 
rows down exactly opposite sides of the stem. This character is one 
means of distinguishing grasses from sedges, which always have leaves in 
three ranks. The ligule is the part of the leaf that grows up above the 
base of the blade just where it joins the sheath. 

The whole flowering clusteristhe spike. Each separate portion of a spike 
is a spikelet. Each spikelet contains two or more flowers surrounded by 
small leaves. or bracts, called glumes, Unless thechildren have learned that 
flowers may have neither calyx nor corolla, that stamens and pistil are the 
essential parts of flowers, they will not understand how the wheat can 
have blossoms. There are two delicat- scales—the so-called lodicules— 
close to the ovary, which botanists explain as probably the vestiges of a 
perianth, but they need not be considered in this lesson, 


Ill. WHEAT-RAISING AND FLOUR-MAKING, 


1, Where raised.—In the Old World, from China to Norway. 
In this country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Probably a 
native of western Asia. Cultivated from the very earliest times, 
Found in Egyptian pyramids, and mentioned in Chinese records 
before 2,000 B. C. 

Illus.—Map of wheat belt, Frye’s Geography, p. 131. 

2. Wheat farms of the West.—Cover many square miles in the 
section south of the Great Lakes and on the Western prairies. On 
these vast farms the use of machines drawn by‘horses has entirely 
taken the place of the old methods of cultivating and harvesting 
by hand. Machines called headers are used in harvesting, which 
not only cut off the heads with but little of the straw, and thresh 
it as soon as cut, but also leave the sacks of wheat scattered over 
the field. Wheat exhausts the soil, hence it should be grown in 
rotation with other crops. Large tracts of land in the West have 
become exhausted by the cultivation of wheat, and are now given 
up to other crops. ° 

3. Amount of wheat produced.—In 1894 the United States pro- 
duced 460,000,000 bu. of wheat. Ohio led with 48,000,000, then 
came Indiana, Minnesota, Kansas, and North Dakota, with 
Illinois and California close behind. In the estimate of the 
world’s production of wheat, made by the Hungarian govern- 
ment in 1895, the following were the figures for the four largest 
wheat-producing regions of the globe: Russia, 415,000,000 bu.; 
the United States, 400,000,000 bu.; India, 237,000,000 bu.; and 
Hungary, 150,000,000 bu. 

4. Flour-making.—Largest flour mills as well as largest wheat 
farms in the West. Minneapolis, on the Mississippi at the Falls 
of St. Anthony, has the largest flour mills in the world, which in 
1890 turned out 100,000 barrels of flour a week. St. Louis ranks sec- 
ond in the quantity of flour manufactured yearly. In the mills of 
Minneapolis wheat is ground by pairs of small rollers, each pair 
breaking it only a little. After passing through each pair of 
rollers the meal is separated into bran, fine flour, and middlings. 
The only part that goes on to be ground further is the middlings. 
In 1890 the products of the flour mills of Minneapolis were 
worth over $27,000,000. 

5. Export of flour—Much of the Minneapolis flour is shipped 
from Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, down the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence river to New York and Montreal. Im- 
mense quantities of wheat are received at Chicago and sent off 
toward the seaboard every year. Among American cities New 
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York, San Francisco, and Baltimore take the lead in exporting 
wheat and flour. 


Wheat was found in the lake dwellings of Switzerland, and by Dr. 
Schliemann on the site of ancient Troy, showing that its cultivation was 
practiced in the very earliest days of agriculture, 

The new process of gradually crushing wheat by rollers has taken the 
place of the old method of grinding between millstones. By this ‘‘ grad- 
ual reduction” process the grain may go through as many as seven “breaks” 
by as many pairs of ‘‘rolls.” Since the meal is purified and separated 
after each break, there is no danger of grinding up the bran with the fine 
flour, or of ‘killing’ the fine flour by overmuch grinding. The three 
principal grades made in this way are patent or middlings flour, baker's 
flour, and low-grade or bran flour. 

For further particulars in regard to milling in Minneapolis see an article 
on ‘‘ Minneapolis in 1890” in the New England Magazine for September 
of that year, also the article ‘‘ Flour,” revised by Chas. A, Pillsbury, in the 
new edition of Johnson’s Encyclopedia. An article on Dakota wheat 
fields, in //arfer's Magazine for March, 1880, gives pictures of ploughing, 
sowing, and ieaping on the great prairie farms, 


IV. BREAD, 


1. Made from wheat flour with water or milk and water, 
yeast and salt, and sometimes small quantities of sugar and 
butter. 

These are mixed together, and the dough is raised by the 
yeast. 

Wheat flour contains: 

Starch in large amounts. 

Gluten in the right proportions. 

Contains nitrogen. 

Is adhesive and very tenacious and elastic, when mixed with 
water. 

The best flour is yellowish-white, because it contains glu- 
ten; pure white flour is nearly all starch. 

Illus.—Put some wheat flour in a muslin bag, and knead 
it under a stream of water. The water will be made milky by 
the starch that will be washed away, while the sticky, yellowish 
substance left in the bag will be gluten. 

2. Yeast.—A microscopic plant. 

Grows and reproduces by feeding on the sugar, nitrogen, 
and salts in the dough. 

As the yeast grows, it breaks up sugar into alcohol and car- 
bonic-acid gas. 

Carbonic-acid gas forms bubbles, which are held by the ten- 
acious gluten, making the loaf light and spongy. 

Kneading makes the dough elastic, 2nd breaks up the bub- 
bles of gas into smaller ones, so as to give a finely porous 
loaf. 

3. Baking.—Kills the yeast plant, and stops the fermenta- 
tion. Expands the carbonic-acid gas, and makes the bread 
light. 

Drives off the alcohol. 

Makes the starch grains burst, so that they can be easily di- 
gested. 

Stiffens the gluten. 

Changes the starch of the crust into gum and sugar, thus 
flavoring the loaf. 

4. Raised bread may be made from:—Entire wheat flour. 
The best of this is made by grinding the whole grain with only 
the outer husks removed. 

This flour retains most of the nitrogenous 
wheat, but without the indigestible parts of the bran. 
be ground very fine. 

Fine white flour. 

If light, and well cooked, this bread is easily digested and 
nourishing. 

5. Cereal foods 
wheat germ meal, etc. 

Macaroni and vermecelli. 
rich in nitrogen. 

More nourishing than bread. 


matter in the 
Should 


from wheat.—Rolled wheat, wheatena, 
All good, particularly for the young. 
Made from hard Italian wheats, 


Under the husks of the wheat grain is a layer of cells rich in nitrogenous 
matter, or proteids, and also in phosphates, These cells are called the 
gluten layer. Inside and surrounded by the gluten layer is the albumen of 
the grain consisting of large cells filled with starch grains, between which 
are fine proteid grains. ‘* Hard” wheats have the starch grains completely 
imbedded in proteids, and are rich in nitrogen, but may contain so much 
gluten as to make too firm a bread. Very hard wheats are better for maca- 
roni and other cereal products. ‘ Soft” wheats have a mealy albumen on 
account of the many air spaces between the starch grains. Very soft 
wheats are nearly all starch, and are better for starch-making. 

By improved modern methods of milling the husks of the wheat are 
removed, while the nutritious parts of the gluten layer are retained, mak- 
ing an entire wheat flour that contains all the valuable parts of the grain. 
This flour should be ground very fine in order not to irritate the digestive 
organs, 
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Critical Language. 
By A. C. Scammell. 


For Seventh and Eighth Grades. Multigraded School, 
divisions, 


Grade 4, both 


Luce's “ Writing for the Press " has some valuable 1ints that 
are not found in our language books. 

With the double purpose of interesting teachers in this 
book, and of helping those earnest pupils who watch for their 
share in the educational papers, we glean a few of these helps: 


Of two words that mean alike, use the shorter. 


witness see floral otfering—ftlowers 
proceed —yo lengthy—-long 

procure get reside live 

species kind obtain-—-get 

erected —built purchase —buy 


contribute—pive suflicient—enough 


From the following, omit the words in brackets, as needless: 


It cannot be (possible) 
\ cottage (house) 
(Finally) settled 

(Full) complement 
(Future) prospects 
Cather (tometer) 
(Practical) benetit 

\ (social) dance 

First (of all) 

The (last) end 


(Over) again 

Both (of them) 

(New) beginner 

In (the year) 1806 

In (the city of) Boston 
(First) began 

A grove (of trees) 

They seem (to be) good boys 
Red (colored) 

(Most) perfect 


Omit the participle from these phrases 


Accept of Examine into 
\ddress to Fill up 
Approve of Follow after 
Bridge over Return back 
Combine together Rise up 
Deliver up. Seek for 


Dress up 
Eat up 
Enter in 


Shut up 
Sink down 


Do not use af Zength for at last. Say 
not“ A'man by the name of Brown.” 


.* Aman named Brown,” 
Use degin instead of commence. is a 
despatch not a dispatch. Do not use dirt for earth, loam, gravel, 
or sand, or for anything that is not #/fAy. 

Say the first three, the second three, the last three, wot, the three 
Arst, etc, 

Do not use directly 


A telegraphic message 


for Say and 
not /ady and gentleman except when social distinctions are made. 

When you mean /eg say /eg not dower lim. 

Do not say that anything ecewrs unless it takes place by chance. 
Funerals and weddings do not occur, 

Do not use ef with from or of. As “ He jumped off (from) the 
table.” He took the book off (of) the table.” 


immediatly, WOMAN man, 


Do not say “ An o/d man seventy years of age.” A young girl 
seven years old, 
Partake means to share, to take part of. One cannot say, “ Be 


ing left alone, he partook of a hearty meal.” 


Use a, not per, Do not say per day, per 
but @ day, 
A person may receive a thing from 
Relative 
Say, “ 


before English nouns. 
month, a month. 
. but never ef another, 
sis a better name than re/ations to express kindred. 
“the 
Do not begin a sentence with fgwres. 
To 
went down to the hall” 


He has recei\ ed $10,000, not Sua of $10,000.” 


implies motion. I was down to the hall,” is wrong. “1 
is right, 
Remember that around denotes rest, 


write, “ 


Never 
that 


and round, motion, 


this p. m Say whether it is afternoon or evening 
you mean, 
Say, “ Not ¢Aat I know,” 
Do not use most for a/most. “It was almost (not most) 5 o'clock.” 
Say “A common friend ” A mutual friend.” 
Do not say sform for a gentle rain or snow. S/orm implies a 
violent movement in the atmosphere whether with or 


snow, rain, or sleet. 


not, “ Not as I know.” 


not, “ 


without 
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Remember that the simplest form of the infinitive follows 
the past tense, as “ I meant to tell you,” not 
told you,” 
Do not use the present tense for the future. 
comes in one week,” but “ will come, etc.” 
The apostrophe. Pupils who use the apostrophe correctly 
when the idea of ownership is plain often omit it in forms like 
“Lam sure of the letter’s reaching her,” “Two 
“ Anybody’s else" (not “ Anybody else’s’’),. 
A few prominent newspapers omit the period after abbreyi- 
ated titles. As “Mr James White.” Observing pupils may 
notice but should not be encouraged to follow a form 


‘I meant to have 


Not “ Vacation 


dollars’ 
worth,” 


this, 
which is not general. 

They also wonder at the omission of the comma in the ad- 
dress of writers, as “ Elmer Davis Principal Lincoln School 
Chicago Ill.” 

They find that the rules for punctuation and capital letters 
in their language books are not closely followed in their other 
text-books, or in any books that they read. 

They need to be told that the fashion changes in regard to 
these, as in everything else; 
they must not only read, 
that , in this, 
best judgment, 


that to keep up with the fashion 
but study the latest good writers; 
as in other matters, 
until they 


erary conscience,” 


they must use their own 
acquire what Mr. Luce calls “a lit- 
that will become their best guide. 


» 


Language for Primary Grades, 
By MARGARET J, Copp 


rALKS ABOUT IRON AND OTHER METALS, 


For materials for these lessons have ores of iron (the 
Lake Superior mines makes a good specimen) ; 
furnaces ; and let the children bring 
watch springs, nails,needles, 
‘The more obje cts 


grape iron of the 
pictures of iron mines and 
articles made of iron, such as wire, 
knives, etc,, to illustrate its qualities and uses, 
you have the more interesting the lesson will be. 

What follows is intended as a brief summary of work done, 
which occupied several days. The intelligent teacher will read- 
ily perceive what has been drawn from the observation and ex- 
perience of the children, and where their knowledge was sup- 
plemented by information furnished by the teacher. 

Our review talk was somewhat as follows: 
tell me something about iron. 
metals.” Where is it found? “It is found in all parts of the 
world.” How do we get it? “We must dig it out of the 
ground.” What do we call these places, where it is dug? “We 
call them iron mines.” What do we call the iron when it is 
dug from the mines? “We call it iron ore.” 


Eddie, you may 
“Iron is the most useful of 


Is iron ore pure iron? “No, it is iron mixed with other 
things How can we separate the iron from these other 
things? “We must melt the iron ore in a furnace.” What 


color is iron ore? “ It is blackish gray.” 

The eighth row may stand. You may each tell me some- 
thing about iron. 

Eddie.—“Iron is heavy.” 
heavy? “It is hard to lift it.” 

Mary.—“Iron is hard.” How do you know that iron is hard? 
“You cannot stick a pin into it, nor cut it with a knife; you 
can feel that iron is hard.” 

Johnny.—“Iron is elastic.” What do you mean by elastic? 
“IT mean that it goes back into its shape.” Tell me something 
else that is elastic. “A rubber ball is elastic.” 

Fred.—“Iron is ductile.” What do you mean by ductile? 
“T mean it can be drawn out into wire.” 

Annie.—“Iron is brittle.” How do you know that it is 
brittle? “If you drop a bit of cast iron it often breaks.” 

Rosy.—“Iron is sonorous.” What do you mean by sonorous? 
“It makes a clear ringing sound like a bell.” 

Tom.—“Iron is malleable.” What do you mean by mallea- 
ble? “I mean iron can be beaten into shape.” Where have 
you seen men beating or hammering iron? “I have seen them 
hammering iron at the blacksmith’s.” 

Robbie.—“Iron is fusible.” What does fusible mean? “It 
means iron will melt.” Did you ever melt anything, Robbie? 
“Yes, I have melted lead.” What could you do with the lead 
when it was melted? “I could pour it like water.” What did 


How do you know that itis 
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you make of it? 
boat.” 

You need a very hot fire to melt iron; but when it is melted 
it will pour like lead into molds. When it has cooled we call 
it cast iron. You may tell me some articles made of cast iron. 
The legs of our desks are made of cast iron; stoves are made 
of cast iron. 

When iron is hammered or beaten what does that do to it? 
“It makes the iron tough.” What do we call it then? “We 
call it wrought iron.” You may tell me some articles made 
of wrought iron. “Iron plates for steam boilers, ships’ an- 
chors, ploughs, wheel tires, horseshoes, shovels, spades, nails, 
spikes, etc., are made of wrought iron.” 

Yes, everything the blacksmith makes is of wrought iron. 
What are these, Bertha? “Those are your scissors.” What 
are they made of? “They are made of steel.” What is steel 
made of? “Steel is made of iron.” You may tell me some 
other things that are made of steel. “Knives, razors, watch 
springs, needles, pens for writing, etc., are made of steel.” 

You may each see if you can tell me something made of 
steel. (With pupils who are old enough, the processes of 
smelting iron ores and of making steel may be described.) 

Who can tell me some other way in which iron is used. 
“Tron is used for medicine. We have iron in us; it is iron that 
helps to make our blood so red.” 

Tell me again what iron is. “Iron is a metal.” 

The sixth row may stand. You may each name a metal. 

Annie.—“Silver is a metal.” What color is it? “Silver is 
white.” What do we make of silver? “We make money, 
spoons, forks, etc., of silver.” 

Josie.—“Gold is a metal.” What color is gold? 
yellow.” What do we make of gold? 
are made of gold.” 

Dick.—“Lead is a metal.” What can you tell me about 
lead? “Lead is very heavy.” What do we make of lead? 
“Bullets, pipes, etc., are made of lead.” 

Willie.—“Zinc is a metal.” Where have you seen any zinc? 
“There is some zinc under our stove at home.” 

Albert.—“Copper is a metal.” What color is it? “It is a 
reddish color.” Can you show me a piece of copper? “Yes, 
this cent is made of copper.” 

Mary.—“Tin is a metal.” 
something like silver.” 

What can we make of tin? 
to keep them from rusting.” 

Theodore.—“Nickel is a metal.” You may tell me some- 
thing made of nickel. “This five-cent piece is made of nickel. 
Are there any other metals? “Yes, there are many others.” 

How do we get all these metals? “They are all dug out of 
the ground.” Wha do we call the men who dig them for us? 
“They are called miners.” 

Do you think it is light or dark in the mines? 
is dark.” How can the miners see? 
lamps.” 

Do you think it safe or dangerous in the mines? “There 
is danger in the mines.” What sometimes happens? “Some- 
times the walls or roof of the mine fall in and the miners can- 
not get out.” What else sometimes happens? “There is gas 
in the mines. This sometimes explodes and the miners are 
killed.” 

Yes, we should always try to remember how hard men have 
worked to dig these metals out of the ground, and to make 
them into so many beautiful and useful things for us. 

Blackboard vocabulary: 


“IT made bullets and anchors for my little 


“Gold yw 
“Money and jeweiry 


What color is it? “It is whitish, 


“Iron pans are covered with tin 


“T think it 
“They have to carry 


Useful, Elastic, Steel. 

Iron, Hard, Wrought Iron. 
Ore, Brittle, Gold. 

Blackish, Malleable, Zinc. 

Mines, Sonorous, Lead. 

Gray, Fusible, Copper. 

Metal, Ductile, Silver. 

Heavy, Cast Iron, Tin. 


The children learned to use these words, to write them, and 
to give their meanings. And when our talks were over the 


pupils gave a written reproduction, covering the main points 
of the subject. 
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History and Civics. 


The Story of April rgth, 1775. 


By Lizzie M. Hadley, Lowell, Mass. 
(Adapted to Second Year.) 

When miniature representatives from nearly every European 
nation are found in one school-room, the problem of teaching 
patriotism to such a polyglot company becomes a puzzling one. 

Yet these little folks are our future citizens, the men and 
women who are to make and keep our laws, and, unfortu- 
nately, break them. Consequently we cannot begin too soon 
to stamp out germs of anarchistic doctrines, and train them to 
love and honor the country of their adoption. 

We may hope to see them, if taken thus early, become 
peaceful, law-abiding citizens. 

Try to impress them with the fact that the advantages they 
enjoy cost infinite patience and years of hardship and danger. 

Recount the brave deeds and tell incidents in the lives of the 
founders, statesmen, and soldiers of the nation. 

Teach patriotic songs and poems. The story of “Concord 
and Lexington,” may well form the nucleus of the history of 
the “Revolution.” (In telling this story to the very little ones, 
we will suppose the April calendar is upon the blackboard and 
that a tiny flag sketched with colored crayons occupies the 
space allotted to the 19th.) 

You may look at the calendar and tell me what day of the 
month next Monday will be. (“The 19th.”) 

What do you see beside the date? (“A flag.”) 

Who can tell me something about the day? (“It will be a 
holiday.”) Yes, upon that day, there will be no schools and a 
good many of the mills and shops where your fathers work 
will be closed, and all over the country flags will be flying 
from every flagstaff. 

I think, in order to make you understand all this, I must tell 
you of something that happened upon the roth of April, one 
hundred and twenty-two years ago. 

Would you like to know how long a time that is? * * * 
Well, think of the very oldest person you have ever seen, and 
it was years and years before that person was even a tiny baby. 

At the time this happened, the English claimed almost all of 
this country and the people who wished to live here had to 
pay money to thé English king, just as your fathers pay rent- 
money to the men who own your houses. 

Now most of the people in this country had to work hard to 
earn even enough to live upon, and after awhile they write a 
letter, telling the king how poor they were and begging him 
not to ask for so much money. 

What do you suppose the king did? 

Perhaps you think he was a wise and good king who wanted 
to make his people happy? 

No, indeed. He was a selfish, greedy man, and the more 
money he had the more he wanted, but at last, he asked for so 
much that the people refused to pay it. 

Then, you may be sure, there was trouble enough, for of 
course the king was angry. 

Soon he said, “I will send my soldiers to America, and then 
the people will not dare to disobey me. So he sent great ship- 
loads of soldiers across the ocean to Boston. 


The Boston of that time was a queer little place with crooked 
streets and lanes and green fields where cows were past- 


ured. It wasn’t much like the big, bustling city we find to- 
day. But the people who lived there were brave and indepen- 
dent and showed the soldiers pretty plainly that they didn’t 
mean to submit to the king, and at last they began to talk of 
war and of driving the soldiers back to England. 

So they got together a great many guns with powder and 
shot, and stored them in safe places, and then began to drill 
companies of soldiers. These soldiers were called “minute- 
men,” because they were expected to be ready to fight at a 
minute’s notice. 

The king’s soldiers thought if they could get hold of the 
guns, powder, and balls the people had hidden away, they 
would then be obliged to obey the king. 

So they sent out men to watch the Americans, and these 
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men found that some of the stores were at Concord. 

Concord, you know, isn’t very far from Boston, and one 
night, when they thought everybody else was asleep, some of 
the soldiers got into boats and were rowed over to Cambridge, 
and from there they marched away to Concord. 

Now, all this time, although the English didn’t know it, the 
Americans had been watching them, and they guessed, at once, 
where the soldiers were going, and one of them, whose name 
was Paul Revere, got into a boat and was rowed over to 
Charlestown, where he got a horse and went riding into the 
country, to tell the people that the soldiers were coming. 

Then bells began to ring, guns were fired, and soon the 
“minute-men” from all the nearest towns were hurrying 
towards Concord to protect the stores hidden there. 

At Lexington the soldiers fired upon some of these men and 
after killing eight and wounding ten more, went on to Con- 
cord where they burned or threw away all the guns, powder, 
and shot they could find, besides breaking open a great many 
barrels of flour and cutting down the liberty-pole. 

I am sure I don’t know what more they would have done— 
perhaps burned the town, itself,—if by this time a good many 
of the “minute-men” hadn’t got there. 

I suppose the soldiers thought it would be a fine thing to 
make these men run, so they began firing upon them. Instead 
of running the men fired back, and pretty soon they were all 
fighting and trying to kill each other. 

After awhile so many of the soldiers were killed or wounded 
that the rest became frightened and started towards Boston. 

But they had a pretty hard time getting there, for the Ameri- 
cans chased them nearly all the way, firing upon them from 
behind trees, fences, and stone-walls until they were glad 
enough to get back where their big ships could protect them. 

Perhaps they wouldn’t have been able to get back at all if 
more soldiers hadn’t marched out of Boston to help them. 
As it was, I am sure they were all tired enough to rest for a 
while. 

This battle was fought upon the roth of April, 1775, and it 
was the first one of the many the king’s soldiers had to fight, 
for it was more than six years before the king found that it 
was of no use to try to conquer the Americans. 

By that time a good many of his soldiers had been killed 
and the rest were tired of fighting, and glad enough to go 
back to their homes in England. 

(Read “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” explaining difficult words and 
questioning to bring out the meaning.) 

Little booklets, as souvenirs of the day, may be made by re- 
quiring the children to reproduce in writing as much of the 
story as they can remember. 

Fold in book form and place between covers of cardboard 
or manilla paper. ; 


¥ 
Ulysses S. Grant. 


(Born 1822. Died 1885.) 


On April 27 Grant’s tomb, at Riverside park, will be dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies. There will be a naval pa- 
rade, as well as one by land. The dedicatory prayer will be 
offered by Bishop Newman, who was a personal friend of Gen- 
eral Grant. General Horace Porter, who is president of the 
Grant Association, will deliver an address, and present the 
monument to Mayor Strong, who will receive it on behalf of 
the city. President McKinley will also deliver an address. 

Grant’s monument is, perhaps, the most interesting memor- 
ial ever raised by the voluntary efforts of a people. In its in- 
ception its only parallel is the tomb of Napoleon, which repre- 
sents also the tributes of his nation. 

The design of the monument is an original creation of the 
architect, John H. Duncan. In its compactness and symmetry 
it may be said to be typical of Grant himself; its square 
Doric base being emblematic of his military career; the circu- 
lar cupola of his civil life; and the stepped dome tells at once 
that it is the tomb of a warrior. The exterior is of granite, 
while the interior is all of white marble. The opening of the 


crypt is before one upon entering the porch at the southern 
exposure. 


The interior is the shape of a rotunda overhead, 
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and the porch is approached by a flight of steps seventy feet 
wide. 

There are four approaches; one from the east and west, a 
path from Claremont, and one from the south. 





Gen. U. S. Grant. 


The principal events in General Grant’s life are briefly given 
for the use of teachers who wish such material: 

Born at Point Pleasant, Ohio, April 27, 1822. Afterward 
lived at Georgetown, Ohio. His father, Jesse R. Grant, was a 
tannerandfarmer. TheGrant family came originally from Eng- 
land. Young Ulysses went to the village school and did 
“chores” for his father. Disliked the tannery;' preferred the 
farm. When 15 attended school at Maysville, Kentucky, and 
afterward a private school at Ripley, Ohio. In his 17th year 
received a cadetship appointment to the United States military 
academy, at West Point. An excellent mathematician, and he 
intended to fit himself for a teacher of mathematics. An espe- 
cially fine horseman. Graduated in 1843, twenty-first in a class 
of thirty-nine, receiving the commission of brevet-second lieu- 
tenant. Assigned to the fourth infantry. 








Tomb of General G 


. 


rant, New York. To be dedicated April 27. 


Served through the Mexican war, fighting in every battle 
but that of Buena Vista. Married Miss Julia Dent, 1848. Pro- 
moted from brevet-captain to captain with full rank and pay, 
1853. Resigned from the army, 1854, and engaged in farming 
near St. Louis, Removed to Galena, Ill., and went into the 
leather trade. 
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When the Civil war broke out Grant began drilling a com- 
pany of Galena volunteers. Appointed colonel of the Twenty- 
first Illinois Volunteers. Reported to General Pope in Mis- 
souri. Commissioned a brigadier-general of volunteers, Bat- 
tle of Belmont, Nov. 7. Fort Donelson, Feb. 15 and 16. 
Grant made major-general of volunteers and commander of 
the army of the district of West Tennessee. 

Battle of Shiloh, April 6 and 7. Succeeded General Halleck 
in command of the department of the Tennessee in July. Bat- 
tle of Iuka, Sept. 19. Corinth, Oct. 3 and 4. 

January, 1863, Grant took command of all the troops in the 
Mississippi valley. Bat es of Port Gibson, Jackson, Champi- 
ons’ Hill and Black River Bridge. Began the siege of Vicks- 
burg. Received its surrender July 4. Made a major-general 
in the regular army, and took command of the military di- 
vision of the Mississippi. Gained the battle of Chattanooga 
Nov. 23-25. 

February, 1864, Grant was made lieutenant-general, and in 
March assumed command of the armies of the United States. 
He now made preparations to crush the army of Northern 
Virginia, and fought his way to the James river. 

Battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, and 
Cold Harbor. Siege of Richmond and Petersburg begun in 
June. His army lay on both sides the James river, but many 
months passed before he could get possession of the railroads 
which supplied Richmond. Petersburg fell April 2, 1865, and 
Richmond, April 3. Lee surrendered April 9. 

Grant returned to Washington to disband his armies. Grade 
of general created for him by Congress. Made secretary of 
war in Stanton’s stead. Elected president in 1868. Re-elect- 
ed in 1872. In 1882 appointed one of the commissioners to 
negotiate with Mexico for a commercial treaty. March 4, 
1885, placed on the retired list of the army with full rank and 
pay of general. 

Died at Mount McGregor, N. Y., July 23, 1885, and buried 
at Riverside park, New York city, August 8. 


* 


Lessons on Civil Government. 
The Road. 


Governmental units involved, Road Disrict, Township, 
County. (In New England, Township only; in Southern 
States and a few Western States, County, or Road District and 
County only. If the school is within an incorporated city or 
village, study the street first, then pass to the road outside 
the city.) 

If possible, begin by discussing some actual recent exercise 
of the road-making function, the building of a bridge or re- 
pairing of a road in the district. Divide the subject into 
several lessons. Make haste with great deliberation. Do not 
expect much more in the first talk or lesson than the develop- 
ment of a few points of uncertainty to be investigated and 
reported on at next lesson. Don’t let little Johnny Overseer 
monopolize the time of the class but, of course, use the facts 
he can give the class, after the others have exhausted their 
supply. 

Develop first the complete community of interest in roads. 
Let the discussion be full; consider no point trivial which has 
a bearing on the subject. 

Who owns the roads? (Accept no vague answer such as 
“the district,” “the county,” or “the government.” Develop 
fully the idea that all the people own the roads. 

Who makes necessary repairs in the roads? (Minor repairs 
are generally made by a poll-tax of so many days’ work per 
year from male residents of the district between certain ages. 
The tax is generally two days’ work or a sum of money fixed 
by law as an equivalent. This poll-tax is within the experi- 
ence of the pupils and all they know about it should be 
elicited.) 

Does each man work out his poll-tax when and where he 
pleases? No, he. is directed by the overseer of roads. 
(This officer is known by a variety of names in different 
states.) 

Suppose the poll-tax were not sufficient to make needed 
repairs or suppose materials were needed for bridges or other 
constructions, where would they be obtained? The overseer 
would hire men to do the work or would buy the material. 
Where would he get the money? (Develop the method of 
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levying road taxes in your state. In states west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains such taxes are generally levied by a county 
board, called in most states the county commissioners.) 

Who are the county commissioners? They are men elected 
by the people of the county to attend to the public business. 
(In some states the commissioners are elected from the county 
at large; in others each is the representative of a limited por- 
tion of the county, which elects him. Be sure the pupils 
understand the local system.) 

The pupils should be led to make the following statements, 
modified in detail to fit their system: 

The commissioners determine (in a manner to be studied 
later) how much money will be needed during the year for 
roads and other purposes for which the county has to spend 
money, and orders that each person who owns property 
within the county shall pay into the treasury of the county a 
certain part of the value of his property, this part being large 
enough so that when all the taxes have been paid the county 
will have enough money for its needs. 

Since a county is a rather large district and contains many 
roads, the commissioners divide it into smaller units, called 
road districts, each of which has a road overseer who attends 
to the repair and construction of roads in his district. 

When a new road is needed how is it obtained? 

The people who want the new road ask the commissioners 
to have it built. The request is generally mad in writing and 
is called a petition. If the road appears to be needed, the 
commissioners order it opened. 

How is the land obtained upon which the road is con- 
structed? 

In most of the states in which the United States survey has 
been made, road are loated on section lines where this is pos- 
sible. When it is necessary, a road may be constructed across a 
tract of land without the consent of the owner. In such cases 
the owner is paid an appraised valuation. Discuss the justice 
of this with the pupils. Lead them to see the principle in- 
volved; namely, that the interest of the person shall not be al- 
lowed to thwart the interest of an entire community. This 
power of aking specific private property for public use is called 
eminent domain. 

Are all roads of equal importance? 

The pupils will see that while some roads are used only by 
a few people who live along them, others are thoroughfares 
for travel between cites or villages, and are used by hundreds 
or thousands of people. 

Is there any difference in the way these roads are main- 
tained? 

As a general practice the less traveled roads are kept up al- 
most entirely by the poll-tax of the district—sometimes of 
the persons living along the road—while money from the 
county taxes is expended upon the more traveled highways. 
If instances of this distinction fall within the puipls’ exper- 
ience, discuss them from the standpoint of justice and expedi- 
ency. Point out that the distribution of expenditures is a dis- 
cretionary power of the officials, and make this the basis of a 
discussion, to show the necessity for wisdom and honesty in 
the officials. 

The county system, which has been used in this outline as 
a basis of discussion, is found generally in the South and in 
some of the Western states. In New England the township 
exercises most of the powers here ascribed to the county, while 
in the Middle Atlantic and many Central and Western states 
there are township as well as county boards, both of which 
have jurisdiction over roads. The county board generally has 
the exclusive power of opening new roads and of eminent do- 
main. The county board, also, as a rule, builds the bridges 
and makes the expensive repairs on the more important thor- 
oughfares, leaving to the township the care of roads of only 
local importance. Confine the attention of the pupils, for the 
present, to their own system. 

The pupil should gain from this study of roads an idea of a 
public interest and of publio property, an understanding of the 
necessity for officers to attend to public business, and of their 
true position in society, that of agents for the people; an idea 
of some of the smaller governmental units in their relation to 
roads, considerd as the type of an important class of pub- 
lic interests. 
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An effort has been made by the women teachers of 
New York city to have their wages increased; they are 
to be commended, for it is the duty of all laborers to 
get all they can for their work. The basis of the claim 
for higher wages was laid in the fact, that they were 
now paid less than many other employees of the city; 
this, we think, was not the strongest argument. That 
they have to make professional preparation, that they 
do professional work, that no one can do the work they 
do without professional skill and knowledge—these we 
deem the strong grounds for demanding wages corres- 
ponding to those paid other professional laborers. 





Real progress will only be possible when a large 
number undertake the necessary work of ascertaining 
facts and deducing laws; this is as true in education as 
in physical science. For example, what should a child 
who has spent one year in the first grade be able to do 
and have learned? The opinions of at least one thous- 
and men and women, who are in a position to observe, 
and who are capable of observation, are needed to an- 
swer this question. The Journal would like to have 
the questions to be proposed to such a pupil in lan- 
guage, reading, number, geography, history, physiol- 
ogy, drawing, physics, nature, and writing; also to 
know what contributions in paper, clay, and wood are 
to be look for. It is one thing to deal in generalities; 
it is quite another to have the facts. We hope many 
will reply to these requests. 





Col. Parker sends the following quotation from a 
lecture of State Supt. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, which, he 
writes, should be read by every educator in the land. 
It is a piece of sound pedagogics, given in terse and 
striking language: 

“I believe that to hold up before the pupil a high 
percentage inexamination or recitation as a criterion 
of success is vicious in the extreme; that such a course 
gives him wrong ideas of the worth of knowledge, and 
induces him to study through unworthy motives; that 
the entire marking system is a relic of past ages and 
unworthy an enlightened civilization; that our children 
should be taught that learning is valued for learning’s 
sake alone, and that the intrinsic worth of knowledge 
cannot be measured by figures; that the memory of 
words can be estimated and tabulated, but not the 
power of thought, which is the outcome of knowledge 
properly assimilated.” 





A newspaper was just opened in which a paragraph 
stated that a man was called to his own door late in the 
evening to be killed by some unknown ruffians. Are 
we aware of the wickedness that is abroad in this sup- 
posedly civilized Christian land? Seven thousand are 
kilied in similar ways to the above in this country annu- 
ally. Have the schools anything to do with this terri- 
ble state of things? In no other country in the world 
is there such a state of things, except Italy; but Italy 
does not claim to be what we think we are. Here is 
something to think over, to pray over, and to act over. 
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The Educational Status for Women. 


A chapter in the report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation for 1894-5 is on the “ Educational Status for 
Women.” In considering the college-bred woman, ex- 
tensive quotations are made from Sara A. Burstall’s 
book, “ The Education of Girls in the United States.” 
Among other things, Miss Burstall says: “In the 
women’s colleges, at all events, the students must, to 
do justice to their instruction, work long hours. This 
conclusion was borne out by some of the phenomena 
we observed on visiting the women’s colleges. In one 
we were informed that it was very difficult to get the 
students to avail themselves of the opportunities for 
physical exercise; they never seemed to have any time. 
Any experienced teacher can understand that quite as 
much advanced work might be done in fewer hours. 
Indeed, the students would then do more, as they 
would have more time for study.” 

Under the title of the “ Education of Women 
Abroad,” the conditions are treated as found in all the 
European countries, Japan, and India. In the Nether- 
lands, co-education is a principle of pedagogy. Women 
have the same opportunities as men in the universities, 
and are allowed to enter for any examinations they 
wish. Madame Collett says of woman’s education in 
Scandinavia, “ Sweden stands first among our North- 
ern states, in the movement for the elevation of women. 
This fact is unquestionably due to the liberal sentiments 
which Swedish men entertain for women themselves, 
as well as for the cause which these women advocate.” 
Speaking of the Russian girl who goes to the Swiss uni- 
versities, it is said that “ she often leaves home before 
the age of 20; but, as a result of her eager and varied 
reading, her mind has matured early. Beside Russian 
literature, she has read the chief works of the principal 
foreign languages, either in the original, or in transla- 
tions. Marvels of intelligence and precocity are not 
infrequent among them.” Queen Margherita is great- 
ly interested in girls’ culture in Italy. Highly culti- 
vated herself, she can fully appreciate the divine enjoy- 
ment of a refined mind, and her personal encourage- 
ment to any one willing to contribute to female pro- 
gress in Italy is most generous.” In Spain, the state- 
ment is made that “ it is an exception if the school mis- 
tress knows how to read intelligently, or to write with- 
out violating the rules of orthography.” 

Under the subject of “Women in the Professions ” 
a general statement is given of women in medicine, in 
law, and in theology. 

In treating of the marriage rate of college-bred 
women, it is said that “the ultimate probability of a 
college woman’s marriage seems to be below 55 per 
cent., against 90 per cent. for other women.” Under 
25 years of age they rarely marry, znd the rate of mar- 
riage is lower in New England than in the West. 





The third annual Congress of the Illinois Child Study So- 
ciety to be held at Chicago, April 28-30 and May 1, will be 
a most important meeting and will be national in charac- 
ter. None who are interested in child study, and can afford 
the time, should miss this meeting. A strong program has 
been prepared and some of the most distinguished educa- 
tors will address the meeting. A program will be printed 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
St. Augustine Schools. 


At previous visits I have looked forward to a visit to 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute in the suburbs of St. Au- 
gustine with pleasure. The principal was Prof. Henry 
L. Felkel, and his genial manners and cultivated mind 
were each attractive. While in Tampa I received no- 
tice of his death. He had done mueh sincere work for 
the schools of Florida. He began teaching in 1874. 
In 1877 he was appointed superintendent of Leon 
county, and was elected to the same position for four 
successive terms. In 1886 1 found him at the head of 
the Tallahassee public schools; the next year he was 
appointed as principal of the De Funiak Springs nor- 
mal school. In 1893 he was appointed to the principal- 
ship here, and here he spent four useful years. He was 
widely known in the state, having delivered lectures be- 
fore teachers’ institutes in most of the counties. He 
was a serious student of literature, as his little book, 
“Pictures Among Palms,” shows. There are in this 
some poems that will arrest the attention of an appreci- 
ative reader. 

On hearing of Prof. Felkel’s decease the state board 
of education appointed as his successor Rev. Frederick 
Pasco, principal of the Jacksonville high school for the 
past eleven years. The appointment in general is con- 
sidered an excellent one, but criticised by some as be- 
ing the action of a board moved by political purposes. 
True, Prof. Pasco is not acquainted with the deaf and 
dumb alphabet, but he is an educator, a trained scholai 
and unusually competent to manage such an institution. 
He is not expected to teach, having assistants acquaint- 
ed with the methods employed. There are several 
blind children here ; and in all, about so are instructed 

In going through the several rooms I could not but 
feel the value of manual training to this class of youth. 
One of the most flourishing departments is a printing 
office; and I believe there should be taught numerous 
kinds of work in wood, metal, cooking, sewjng, laun- 
dering, and gardening. I believe every one of these 
youths could easily become self-supporting. I do not 
remember ever to have known a tramp belonging to 
this class ; trampS are fully equipped with every fac- 
ulty but that of industry. 

The high school of St. Augustine is in charge of 
Prof. H. O. Hamm, of the Bloomington State normal 
school, Illinois. Coming to Florida in 1884 he entered 
in school work, and has been at it continuously. He 
was the assistant principal in the Jacksonville high 
school four years. The school building consists of 
eleven rooms, well furnished with single desks, maps, 
charts, etc. 

The high school has four rooms; an assembly room, 
containing 100 single desks, two class-rooms, and a 
chemical and physical laboratory. The laboratory is 
fitted up with apparatus for individual work on the part 
of the pupils. The course requires four years. 

The board of education has been fortunate also in 
securing the services of Prof. Oliver P. Steves, who was 
for many years principal of the New Jersey State model 
school at Trenton. Coming to this state. after thirty 
years of work in New Jersey and New York, he im- 
proved rapidly in health, and, like many others, was 
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pressed into service again. As an upright man, an 
earnest teacher, a wide reader, possessing a cultivated 
literary taste, he is a decided accession to the state. 

Mr. J. W. McClung, the assistant principal, is from 
Virginia, a graduate of Westminster college, in the 
class of 1886. After teaching at Moseley Hall, Fia., 
and Liberty, Miss., he was appointed here in 1895; his 
field is that of Latin and natural sciences. 

I visited again the convent on St. George street, well 
known to all tourists. In the northwest corner of the 
extensive grounds are two public school-rooms, where 
Sister Elizabeth and an assistant teach about 120 chil- 
dren. The convent proper has pupils from all parts of 
the state, where all the branches usually taught in a 
boarding-school are taught. As this school has a wide 
reputation, I was pleased to find that The Teachers’ In- 
stitute and Educational Foundations were held in the 
highest esteem. Sister Margaret, possessing remark- 
able ability as an educator, frankly declared that these 
papers had been of inestimable service. Here, too, 
Our Times received unbounded encomiums. 

I found State Supt. Sheats generally commended for 
what he has undertaken to do for Florida; the state is 
certainly moving slowly upward, educationally, 
though in one of his papers he appealed to the 
“cracker” element, demanding Florida schools for 
Florida teachers; yet, his main purpose was plainly seen 
to elevate the standing of the teachers by examinations; 
the questions proposed follow about the standard in 
New York state. The teachers coming from out of the 
state co-operated in this effort with great readiness. 
Many of them had held places of importance, and had 
been driven here by reason of ill-health; the native ele- 
ment objected to further study. The system has good 
elements, but needs fitting to the peculiar situation. 
(1) There should be summer schools of four grades. 
(2) Those who wish to teach should apply for admis- 
sion, be examined, and admitted to third class; pursue 
the course, and get third-grade certificate. (3) Have 
a plan of study marked out for the year; at next year’s 
summer school go in second class; pursue the course, 
and get second-grade certificate—good for two years. 
(4) Have a two years’ plan of study marked out; attend 
summer school for two years, and go in first class, and 
come out with first-grade certificate—good for five 
years. This might be renewed for five years, on cer- 
tain conditions; but a further course should be planned 
that could be completed during these five years, which 
should result in a life certificate. 

Supt. Sheats is most strongly commended for his de- 
termination to raise the standard of education in Flori- 
da. Some of his steps The Journal opposed; especially 
the annulling of all certificates. But his courageous 
persistence in demanding continued study and higher 
preparation from the teachers deserves unstinted 
praise. So many state superintendents are merely 
place holders, instead of educational leaders, that the 
appearance of such men as Supt. Sheats must be hailed 
as a public benefaction. 

The future of Florida is certainly to be a bright one. 
When her fine climate is better known the hundred 
thousand now wanting just such 1 climate will gather 
here and enjoy it. They will want good schools and 


by that time they will exist abundantly. 


I lay down the pen to step on the matchless train that 
leaving St. Augustine at 9.30 arrives in New York at 1 
p. m. next day. The*Florida Special, via the Florida 
Central to Columbia, thence by the Southern railway, 
is really one of the works of man that commands praise 
and respect from all who have been fortunate enough 
to be on it. Florida friends, farewell. A. M. K. 




























Current Copics. 


President McKinley has decided to appoint a special commis- 
sion to negotiate with Great Britain tor the better protection 
of seal life in Bering sea. The two persons chosen for this 
important work are John W. Foster, ex-secretary of state, and 
Charles L. Hamlin, ex-assistant secretary of the treasury. 
both thoroughly acquainted with Bering sea matters. There 
is some satisfaction, because Great Britain has only sent three 
ships, at most, and sometimes only one, to prevent illegal seal- 
ing, while the United States has maintained a big fleet in Ber- 
ing sea every year. 








It is said that President Dole’s government is alarmed at the 
invasion of the Hawaiian islands by Japanese; these Orientals 
have been coming to those islands recently at ‘the rate of 1,800 
to 2,000 a week. Recently two Japanese ships were sent to 
Hawaii, and this is said to have induced the United States 
government to order the Philadelphia there to balance matters. 
The plan of the Japanese government seems to be to send 
so many Japanese there that they will outnumber all other na- 
tionalities, and in that way control the islands. 


The situation on the frontier of Greece and Turkey is still 


grave. The Turkish troops are anxious to fight, and so are 
the Greeks, and it is doubtful if their governments can restrain 
them. It is reported that Greece has accepted a_ proposal 


from the powers for a Cretan assembly to decide the islanu s 
future. 


The Greater New York charter has been passed by both 
branches of the legislature over Mayor Strong's veto, and now 
only awaits the governor's signature to become a law. 


If Turkey accedes to the suggestion of this country, the 
Turkish mission will be raised in rank to an embassy. Minis- 
ter Terrell has been instructed by Secretary Sherman to ad- 
vise the foreign office at Constantinople, that if the sultan will 
send an ambassador to the United States the president will 
accredit to Turkey a diplomat of equal rank. This informa- 
tion has been cabled to Minister Terrell, who has been direct- 
ed to give immediate attention to the subject. 


The so-called “ Log of the Mayflower,” a valuable old man- 
uscript, will soon be brought from London to Boston. This 
manuscript was written by William Bradford, one of the 
founders and second governor of Plymouth, and gives a his- 
tory of that colony. It disappeared from the tower of the Old 
South church during the Revolution, and in 1856 was found 
in the Fulham library in London. Through the efforts of Sen- 
ator Hoar it has been agreed to deliver the precious parch- 
ment to Ambassador Bayard to be returned to the state of 
Massachusetts. 


The federal government has determined to put a stop to the 
mutilation of United States coins. <A bill tor this purpose 
was passed by the last Congress and signed by President 
Cleveland before he retired trom office. It is very broad in 
its scope, while it is not likely that a young woman could be 
arrested under it for wearing a bangle, it is evident that it is 
the purpose to stop the turning of Uncle Sam's small change 
into such ornaments. The makers of bangles are afraid of the 
law, for the treasury department has been deluged with letters; 
especially from the West and the Southwest. 


An Australian federal convention, in which Tasmania, as well 
as New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and West Aus- 
tralia, is represented, has been in session for some time at Ade- 
laide. Actionhasbeen taken for the formation of a federal con- 
stitution, to be submitted to the colonies. But, as in the case 
of the United States, after the Revolution, all the colonies are 
not working harmoniously toward this end. There are vari- 
ous and clashing interests. Neither Queensland nor New 
Zealand have taken part in the convention, and it is by no 
means certain that Victoria and West Australia will ratify the 
scheme proposed. Yet it may be said that confederation is in 
the air, and if it does not come this year, it will before many 
years. 

















For the Blackboard. 
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Dr. Schaeffer Reappointed. 


No man in the educational field is more popular than Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, and the news of his appointment as state 
superintendent will be read with pleasure by his many friends, 
The first one to call him to his present position was a Demo- 
cratic governor. At present both the legislature and the goy- 
ernor are Republican, and great pressure was brought to bear 














State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania,—President of the Department 
A. 


of Superintendence, N. E. 


on the governor to have a Republican appointed, but he rec- 
ognized too well the eminent services rendered by Dr. 
Schaeffer to the cause of education in Pennsylvania to make a 
change in the office. 


Nature Study for Public Schools. 


How many people can explain, so that_a child can understand, 
why water puts out fire, why some young squash plants bring 
their shells out of the ground on their backs, and others do 
not; or show the difference between a leaf-bud and a fruit-bud 
of the apple; or tell from whence all the house flies come? 
The world is full of such common things, about which people 
do not inquire. Yet, such subjects can be made very inter- 
esting to children, and they can be taken up in the schools, not 
as an added recitation, but as a rest exercise once or twiae 
each week, to relieve the monotony of the school-room, and 
later be made the theme for a language exercise. Here are 
two important faculties that may be brought into exercise; ac- 
curate observation, and the power of expressing definitely 
what is seqn. 

The college of agriculture of Cornell university, has, under 
the Nixon, or Agricultural Extension bill, undertaken to as- 
sist, free of expense, all teachers who wish to introduce this 
work into their schools. All teachers and parents interested 
in this work are asked to send their address for more detailed 
— to Chief Clerk, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 


Meetings of Educational Associations. 


April 19-2t.—Meeting of International 
Louis, Mo. 

April 20, 22.—Ontario Educational Association at Toronto, 
John Dearness, Lordon ; secretary, Robert W. Doan, Toronto. 

April 21-23.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at St. Louis, Mo. 

April 27-May 1,—Congress of the Illinois Child Study Society at 
Chicago. Meetings will be held at the University of Chicago, the 
Chicago Normal School. 

April 29-May 1.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association at Sioux 
City. 

April 31.—Western Nebraska Teachers’ Association at North Platte. 
President, Miss Bonnie Snow, Minneapolis, Minn. Secretary, Miss Frances 
Ransom, Saginaw, Mich. 

May 6-7.—Michigan City Superintendents’ Association at Lansing, Mich. 

June.—Meeting of the University Convocation of the State of New York. 

June 30, July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at New 
York. Charles E. White, Syracuse, president ; S. F, Herron, Elizabethtown, 
secretary. 

June 29-July 1.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at Waco. 

July 6, 7, 8—New York State Music Teachers’ Association at Binghamton, 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison avenue, New York, president ; Walter J. 

Hall, Carnegie hall, New York, secretary and treasurer. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

July 9, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Montreal. 


Kindergarten Union at St. 


President, 
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Cardinal Rules of Discipline. 


Worcester, Mass.—In an address before the school teachers 
and others interested in education, Dr. W. T. Harris said that 
there were four cardinal rules relating to school discipline, 
regularity, punctuality, silence, and industry. 

The child must attend school every single day. He must 
prepare himself for every recitation, overcoming, by his will- 
power, any dislike to perform his task. Not only must he pre- 
pare the lesson during the day; it must be done at the proper 
time. In this way alone can the benefits of class-work, which 
are so valuable as a means of seizing the subject studied 
through many minds, be obtained. 

Silence is a negative virtue. It is that which renders possi- 
ble the combination of the individual with the social whole. 
The pupil who whispers, or disturbs his fellows in any way, 
does much to destroy the profit of his companions and his 
teacher. , 

Industry may be of various kinds, but that of the school is 
study. In the recitation industry is exercised by giving that 
undivided attention, which may be called a critical alert- 
ness directed to the expression of other minds. He watches 
the unfolding of the lesson, so that after it is over he can pre- 
pare his future work with better method. 


Foreigners in German Universities. 


German universities have on their rolls the names of 2,coo 
students from foreign countries. A very few of these students 
are preparing to take degrees. The majority of them hear lec- 
tures in special branches of science for twelve or eighteen 
months, and then they return to their homes to practice what 
they have learned. 

The estimates of how much these students spend a year are 
difficult to determine, owing to the great differences in the 
habits of the visitors. 

The Russians of the titled class and many of the Americans 
live in what the Germans regard as the greatest extravagance, 
smoking, drinking wines daily, traveling second, and some- 
times first-class on the railways, reckless of the cost, which 
not infrequently is fifty or seventy-five cents a day. On the 
other hand there are Americans who live very cheaply. The 
range of expenditure is between $11.50 and $15 a month. 
There is the same wide gap between the two classes of Rus- 
sian students. The lower class Russians are said to live upon 
about $12.50 each a month, a feat that is really possible in Ger- 
many. 

The French students are economical, as are the English and 
Swiss, and probably keep down their expenses to about $30 or 
$40 each month. The Austrians and Hungarians are reckless 
spendthrifts, and Spaniards are the same. A man who has 
lived among them all, even the South Americans and Japan- 
ese, has calculated that about $75 a month is a moderate aver- 
age for each of the 2,000. The total amount left in Germany 
by the foreign students then would be some $1,600,000 a year. 


Prussian Professors’ Pay. 


Prussia is about to increase the total amount that she pays 
her officials by almost $5,000,000 a year, part of which will ben- 
efit the university professors, who are state officials. The 
average salary will then be $1,600 a year in Berlin and $1,400 a 
year in other Prussian university towns. That seems rather 
small, considering that Berlin university has had such instruct- 
ors as Virchow, Helmholz, and Bergmann. To be sure, a 
professor has attendants at his lecture courses, from each of 
whom he collects a small fee, half of which he may keep, but 
probably the most popular professors are unable to obtain 
more than $1,000 a year from these fees. 

Yet, a professor’s chair in a German university is a much 
coveted place. Young men of great talent and reputation cling 
to the universities for years, supported only by the earnings 
that fall to tutors, in the mere hope of some time obtaining a 
regular professorship. A tutor lives a life of self-denial. He 
has but one room, takes only rolls and coffee for breakfast, 
only coffee for luncheon, with a slice of meat and a taste of 
vegetables and coffee for dinner. 

As a full-fledged professor, he enjoys an eight-room flat. 
He never aspires to keeping a horse, or taking his family or 
himself to the seashore or mountains, that is, if he be depend- 
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ent upon his own resources. Studying, walking, and lecturing 
are all of the diversions of his life. 


How to deal with Defective Eyes. 

Penelope Powelson, in the ‘San Francisco Call,” gives some 
suggestions as to how defective vision among children may be 
remedied. Among other things she says: 

“It is only by careful taking thought that an adult can keep 
eyeglasses so adjusted as to look evenly through each lens; a 
child cannot do it. In the excitement of play they will shift; 
they get bent; the undeveloped nose does not afford them 
sufficient support, and more often than not the wearer looks 
through the center of one lens and the rim of the other. The 
inevitable result is a difference in the focus of the eyes, une- 
qual development and: much mischief, productive of after 
suffering. Such inequality in the eyes may even be productive 
of serious brain trouble. 

“ A child sitting, writing, or reading at a flat desk bends for- 
ward his head in order to bring the page within range of vision, 
As a consequence, the eyeball, which is susceptible of slight 
changes in shape, becomes more convex under the influence 
of gravitation. In the course of a few months of this bending 
over of the head the convexity becomes permanent, and the 
result is nearsightedness. A very slight slant in the surface of 
desk or table does away with the necessity for this bending of 
the head. 

“Too much—I had almost written any—microscopical 
work is bad for very young eyes, particularly ifthe instruments 
used are, as is generally the case, adapted for using but one 
eye at a time; yet, the microscopical work done in some of our 
schools is of an amazing sort. Biology is a study for infants 
nowadays. 

“ Blackboards and slates are capital sight-destroyers. It is 
possible, by the aid of colored crayons, to avoid a good deal 
of the evil attendant upon the use of the first-named, but the 
slate and pencil in common use are without a redeeming fea- 
ture. One of these days, when we are wise, we shall give our 
little children tablets of thick, ground glass and soft black 


lead-pencils to use in their first attempts at writing. 
We are also coming see the folly of slanting let- 
ters, hair lines, and shading in penmanship, and the 


introduction of the vertical writing in our schools will 
doubtless prove a great saving to youthful sight, but we shall 
never attain to the best results until we have consigned the 
school slate to limbo. Little children are given entirely too 
much writing at school. It seems a pity that so much should 
be required to satisfy the demands of modern education. 

“ The work of sight-destroying, which we begin in the infant 
class-room, is faithfully continued through adult life. No one 
can compare a page of any ordinary modern book with a page 
of an old black-letter volume without pereeiving how little 
wisdom the centuries have brought us in this regard. Those 
first-printed books were the best in point of utility, as well as 
of beauty, the letters were beautiful in form, and the eye took 
them in at a glance. 

“ Even our school-books offend seriously in this regard. I 
have before me several books designed for young children, yet 
printed in types calculated to try and strain strong, well-devel- 
oped eyes. Now, it should be borne in mind that children’s 
eyes are no more mature and strong than are their bones and 
muscles. Books printed for them should be adapted to the 
requirements of their eyes, as well as to the immaturity of their 
minds. They should be printed in plain, black letters, with no 
attempt at hair lines or decoration, and should be on unglazed 
paper. 

“The introduction of the ubiquitous half-tone illustrations 
into our school-books has been a bad thing in many ways. 
They require smooth, shiny paper, just the thing on whicn 
books designed for growing eyes should not be printed.” 


Yale Inherits $25,000. 


New Haven, Conn.—The sum of $25,000 has been left to 
Yale for the Sheffield scientific school, in accordance with the 
will of Mrs. Sarah Van Nostrand. 


Pampered Children. 
A woman teaching in a private school presents to the “ Out- 


look ” various notes which give evidence of the difficulties en- 
countered by teachers in obtaining good work from their pu- 
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pils. The notes read as follows: “ Please excuse Theodore 
from spelling until further notice.” “ Please excuse Theodore 
and Tommy from doin~ the rest of their examples.” 

“ Please excuse Theodore for not having written his compo- 
sition.” “ Please do not reprimand my children for being late, 
as I encourage them to sleep as much as possible.” 

“ Please do not require Theodore to copy his exercises ,as I 
wish him to play out of doors as much as possible.” 

The public school teacher can ignore such notes, but in 
those schools which rely upon private patronage for success 
the wishes and demands of short-sighted parents must be grat- 
ified, even though it be detrimental to the pupils’ advancement. 


Measurements of High School Pupils. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Two years ago, Dr. John Vinton ob- 
tained permission of the board to investigate the physical con- 
dition of th: pupils of the Central high school. The results 
were compared with the tables made by Dr. Sargent, of Har- 
vard, from a similar examination of the pupils of Boston. 
The results showed that the weight of the Kansas City high 
school boy of sixteen is less by six pounds than that of the 
Boston boy of the same age. The Kansas City boy is shorter 
by 3-10 of an inch, his neck is smalller, his lung capacity one- 
half inch smaller. His nervous force is found to be equal to 
that of the Eastern boy, so that his expenditure of nerve force 
as compared with his physical strength is greater than that of 
the Boston boy. 


Children’s Eyes Examined. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Nearly one-fourth of the school chil- 
dren of the city may be found, as a final result of the examina- 
tion of the eyes, to have defective vision. About 6,000 children 
have been examined thus far, of whom more than a thousand 
have imperfect eyesight, in many cases with difficulties that 
spectacles will not remedy. 

The principals of the schools report that there has been lit- 
tle opposition to the examinations on the part of parents, and 
much good has already resulted. It was feared that the ex- 
pense would prevent many from obtaining the proper medical 
advice, but the ordinary expense of consultation is not large, 
and there are dispensaries in different parts of the city, where 
advice can be obtained free. 


Reforms Needed in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Penn.—William B. Wilson, ex-member of the 
school board, says that the present board should be abolished 
—the board of education—because it is autocratic, and the 
sectional boards because they are useless. In their place should 
be established a department of education of the city govern- 
ment, presided over by a director. 


Dr. J. H. Phillips Honored. 


The alumni, of the State university of Alabama, have decided 
that Dr. J. H. Phillips, the popular superintendent of the 
schools of Birmingham, is the best man to fill the im- 
portant post of preSident of that institution. The Birmingham 
“News” contains several columns relating to this matter. As 
a school superintendent, he has won for himself a great repu- 
tation, having shown himself a student of education, and a7- 
ministering his duties in the light of educational principles. 


Going to “ Exam.” in Colorado. 


Denver, Col.—Mrs. Thalia G. Rhodes, county superintend- 
ent of schools, received a letter recently from a teacher near 
Thurman, in the eastern part of Arapahoe county. The 
teacher is a widow, and she asks that she may be allowed to 
take her examination at Thurman. Whenever her certificate 
has expired she has been obliged to ride forty miles over the 
prairie to Akron. Once she had her face frozen, at another 
time her feet. But last winter she encountered her worst ex- 
perience. She rode to Akron, remaining there two days. It 
became dark before she had made half of her return trip, when 
the horse, who, up to this date, had cantered familiarly on his 
way home, came to a sudden halt. 
been putup during her absence and fenced across her path. She 
gave the horse free rein and trusted herself completely to his 
care. He made what she thought was a circle, but she after- 
ward observed, from the tracks in the snow, that he walked 
around three sides of the fence and came out on the pathway 
at its exit from under the fence. She reached home about 10 
o'clock. 

She has been granted the privilege of taking her examina- 
tion at her home hereafter. 


Women Want Degrees. 


Three English universities, Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin, 
have hitherto refused to give degrees to women. There are 
colleges for women at both Oxford and Cambridge, but at the 
completion of the course, a certificate is given, instead of the 
degree. Last year there was a contest at each university, on 
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behalf of the women’s rights in the matter, but the movement 
was unsuccessful, The controversy has just been re-opened in 
Cambridge by thereport of the Degrees for Women Syndicate 
as it is called, in which nine out of thirteen members recom. 
mend concessions enabling women to obtain degrees. The 
campaign this fall will be prolonged and bitter, but in aj} 
probability the recommendations of the syndicate will be 
adopted, and women will be allowed, upon examination, to 
take the degree. 


A Talk on Method. 


Chicopee, Mass.—Supt. G. A. Stuart, of New Britain, recently 
gave an address before the teachers on “ The Recitation.” The 
aims, according to Mr. Stuart, are, first, to secure study: séc- 
ond, to influence the method of study; third, to fix knowledge, 
The two essentials to a good recitation are, first, that every 
member of the class shall recite mentally or orally the entire 
lesson; second, that there be a systematic plan for every reci- 
tation. 

There are three ways of conducting a recitation. The ques- 
tion-and-answer method enables the teacher to find out what 
the pupil knows, but it does not lead to clear and connected 
expression. The concert training is good for the vocal train. 
ing and elocutionary drill which it gives, but the topical 
method is generally considered best of all, as it compels the 
child to prepar the lesson in a systematic way. 


Morality of School Children. 


Pittsburg, Pa—The opinions of some of the leading edu- 
cators of the city on morality among school children were pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the “ Dispatch.” Prof. Chapman 
said he did not see why public school graduates should be sin- 
gled to illustrate the decadence of morality among the youth 
and business men of the country. Those receiving their edu- 
cation from the street exhibited a much lower moral tone than 
than the school youth. 

Mr. Logan thought that the way to have good pupils, and 
make upright, honorable men, was to treat them as if they 
had some honor. 

Principal Wood, of the high school, stated that the short- 
comings of American youth certainly were not traceable to the 
public schools. As much attention was paid to moral culture 
in the high school and lower institutions of learning as to 
scholastic training. 


Drawing in Detroit Schools, 


Detroit, Mich.—Great advance has been made in the draw- 
ing system in the public schools, since Miss Myra L. Jones 
took charge of this work as special teacher. Every four or 
five weeks she visits each school-room in the city, giving sug- 
gestions, and helping the teacher by statements of the methods 
and aims of future lessons. 

Practice in simple, conventional forms is still insisted on to 
some extent, but with the purpose of using in the drawing sub- 
jects that the child is familiar with in every-day life. Models 
are brought into use from the very first, the work being prin- 
cipally on the fundamental forms, the circle, cube, and cylin- 
der. Themodelisnot used as an end in itself,for the idea of ob- 
tained from it is put into practical use. For example, if a 
child draws a cone, he is taught to pick out the parts of a 
church, a tree, or a mountain range,-where this shape can be 
found. In geography, the products and animals of the coun- 
tries studied are drawn. History is illustrated by drawing cos- 
tumes and scenes, and by making pictures showing events in 
the lives of the great men. Holidaysandanniversaries are made 
the subjects of appropriate drawings, and special efforts are 
made to have the work consistent with the season of the year. 


Equal Salaries for Men and Women. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the meeting of the school board, held 
March 9, it was announced that the bill to equalize the salaries 
of men and women teachers giving equal services, had passed 
the house at Harrisburg. It was moved that the matter be 
referred to the committee on legislation. 

The recommendation that the Asa Packer school be placed 
under supervision, and that the salary of the present principal 
be paid so long as he teaches a twelfth-grade class, was adopt- 
ed. The report of the committee on night schools stated that 
when the schools closed there were 14,059 pupils on the rolls. 


Splendid Opportunities of California, Pa., Normal Students. 


California, Pa.—The spring term of the State normal school 
opened March 29, with the largest attendance of students in the 
history of the school. Prof. W. S. Jackman, of Chicago nor- 
mal school, gave special instruction in nature study during the 
opening week of the term, and Dr. Chas. A. McMurry, for the 
second and third weeks, in general and special methods. The 
work of these two men has been very inspiring and helpful to 
the students of the school. The California normal school is 
fortunate in having a large training department of about 300 
children. In this department the most approved methods are 
put to the test of actual practice. For years it has been the 
custom at this school to supplement the strong pedagogical 
work of the regular instructors with special instruction by ed- 
ucational leaders. 
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Playgrounds for Children. 


Baltimore, Md.—Mayor Hooper has under consideration a 
plan contemplating the purchase by the city of lots of lan:, 
some 300 feet square, for use as sites for school buildings. 
Until these become necessary, the lots could be used as play- 
grounds, where the children could have tennis courts and ball 
games, and when the sites were needed for buildings, there 
would still be some ground left vacant for play. 


Fifty-five Years in Harness. 


Boston, Mass.—After fifty-five years of service as curator of 
the Lowell institute, Dr. Benjamin Eddy Cotting has resigned 
this position. He was present at the opening of the institute, 
in 1839, and his recollections cover the entire period since its 
establishment., 


Civies in the Sehools. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Supt. L. H. Jones has been giving a ser- 
ies of papers on the course of study in the public schools. The 
seventh in the series was on the “ Method of Teaching Amer- 
ican History.” In the fourth grade the pupils are taught the 
names of the various officers of the city government, and are 
given illustrations of the practical work of the city council. 
The work is continued through the seventh and eighth grades, 
when the history is taken up qujte in detail. 


Enrichment of the School Course. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—In the public schools of the city much 
stress is laid on the enrichment of the course of study. This 
includes, in the first grade, the study of plants, animals, earth, 
and sky; all about winds, thaws, ¢louds, dark and sunny days, 
sunsets, and the movements of the clouds; spring, rain, and 
snow; naming the parts of the plant, including root, stem, 
leaves, bud, and flowers. 

Thecourse in the second gradecovers the collection of autumn 
leaves; study of roots and leaves used for food; the caterpillar 
and its cocoon; earthworms, and their habits: animal life on 
sea and land: the manner of life of the Eskimos: the cow, with 
the uses of butter, milk, and cheese: formation of clouds, 
vapor, fogs, and mists; development of the life-bud into roots, 
their use and relation to the rest of the plant; lessons on spring 
flowers, on the corolla, calyx, stamen, pistil, and pollen. 


The Study of History. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The History Club, a society organized 
among the higher schools, had, at the second meeting, an ad- 
dress from Dr. Alfred Gudeman, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on “ The Study of Greek and Roman History.” 

Dr. Gudeman said that there was no branch of human 
knowledge in which enhusiasm can be so easily aroused as in 
the study of history; especially that of Greece and Rome. One 
reason for this is because no other nations that have played 
a conspicuous part in human achievement have been confined 
within so narrow a geographical limit. In the second place, 
the story of Athens and Rome is so far from the pupils’ vis- 
ion, that the heroic figures stand out in clear-cut outlines, full 
of vitality and vigor. Then the conditions in Greece and Rome 
were so different from those in our life that this adds to the in- 
terest on the part of pupils. 

Turning to another side of history study, Dr. Gudeman said 
that it was remarked by Renan, that modern civilization has 
been fed by three streams, the religious, the intellectual, and 
the political, represented by Palestine, Greece, and Rome. 

The Hebrews laid the foundation of the Christian religion 
and ethics of to-day. Greek genius gave direction to all mod- 
ern effort in the domains of art, science, poetry, 
and philosophy, and largely determined its external 
form. To the Romans we are indebted for the po- 
litical organization of modern. society and its system 
of jurisprudence. Each of these nations thus had a 
mission to fulfill in the intellectual development of mankind, 
and each left the stage of history when the work had been ac- 
complished, bequeathing it as a priceless legacy to modern 
times. 


Physiography to take the Place of Descriptive Geography. 


Professor William M. Davis recently gave a talk to the mem- 
bers of the Hartford County Teachers’ Association on “ The 
Replacement of Descriptive by Physical Geography.” He held 
that descriptive geography should be replaced by physiog 
raphy. The outline surfaces of the district in which the school 
is placed can be studied, with the surrounding hills, streams, 
plains, and coasts. Rivers can be studied as bearing constant 
wastes to the sea. Models, diagrams, and descriptions of sur- 
faces can be used. If the teachers are not trained for this 
work they should improve every opportunity for further study. 


An Effective Story. 


The story is told of Johns Hopkins, that he and Peabody 
were once invited to dinner together. Peabody was aske 


which he enjoyed most, making money or giving it away. He 
replied that there had been a struggle, which lasted until he 
went into his remodeled London houses and saw the little chil- 
dren so happy. 


“ 


y 
Then,” said Peabody, “I began to find out that it was 
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pleasanter to _ money away than it was to make it.” : 
a aes 1ours later Johns Hopkins was making out his 
will, 


A Supervising Principal Sues the City. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A case that is of interest to all the local 
school boards and teachers is to be tried in the May term of 
court. Miss Susan Scott was elected supervising principal of 
the 12th and Locust streets school. The board of education 
refused to recognize her in that capacity, because she was not 
a graduate of the school of pedagogy, which is a male institu- 
tion. By the advice of counsel, she has sued the city for her 
salary. 


For Better Supervision. 


Augusta, Maine.—A bill has been passed by the legislature 
that will do much, it is hoped, for the rural schools of the 
state. Its object is to allow two or more towns to unite in 
employing a superintendent who will devote his time to the 
work. The towns must pay the superintendent not less than 
$500, and the state will pay half as much more, provided that 
not more than $750 be paid by the state to any one person. 
Those employed as superintendents must hold certificates, in 
accordance with the law providing for the state examination 
of teachers. 


Yale Heavily Taxed. 


New Haven, Conn.—The new tax list imposes upon Yale 
university an assessment of $382,000, although this may not be 
sustained by the courts. 





Brief Notes of General Interest. 


Prof. Bailey, of the University of California, in a recent ad- 
dress said that it was not so much the studies which children 
pursued as the individuality of the teacher, which makes the 
lasting impression. The teacher should try to educate by 
bringing out right instincts and developing the natural apti- 
tudes of those under his charge. 


J. W. Gibbs, professor of mathematical physics, at Yale, has 
been elected a member of the Royal academy at London. 


Alfred E. Buck, of Georgia, appointed minister to Japan by 
the president, was at one time principal of the high school at 
Lewiston, Maine. 


In the kindergarten that was conducted by Miss Willard in 
the White House last winter, no English was spoken. All of 
the talk, during both play and work, was in either French or 
German. 


The first free school was founded at Shields, England, in 
1790. It was started at the request of a few enlightened citi- 
zens, who considered this a better way to celebrate King 
George’s jubilee than by spending the money collected for that 
purpose, in fireworks. 


Hartford, Conn.—A bill was passed by the general assembly, 
a few days ago, in accordance with which the teachers of the 
lower grades, at the option of the boards of school visitors, 
may be obliged to teach, in addition to the regular studies of 
those grades, elementary science and manual training. 


Chicago, Ill_—The best things in the public schools were 
discussed by those who addressed the members of the Insti- 
tute of Education at its last meeting. Some held that the 
teachers were of most importance to the schools. The system 
of the devlopment of the body by physical culture was admit- 
ted as a very important factor in education. Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin said that one of the best things that could happen to 
a school was to have the teacher learn to enjoy herself. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham considered manual training the best 
thing. She said that when the time came, that the child 
wanted to make bread, instead of being allowed to do so, and 
being taught to do it right, the natural instincts are usually 
crushed by the purshase of worthless toys. 


An Important Change. 


Our Western office and that of Mr. A. Flanagan, at present 
at 262 Wabash avenue, Chicago, will be removed on May I 
to the opposite side of the street, Nos. 267 and 269 Wabash 
avenue. The new quarters afford considerably more room 
for the steadily growing business. Besides a large stock of 
our own publications, and of Mr. Flanagan’s own large and 
attractive line of supplementary reading books and teachers 
aids, all books for teachers of all publishers are kept in stock, 
also blackboard stencils, reward cards, and school library 
books; everything, at the most reasonable prices. We hope 
the new offices will be more than ever before a rendezvous for 
the teachers of Chicago and vicinity. In a single Saturday 
700 teachers by actual count, visited the present offices. The 
special editions of The Teachers’ Institute for Illinois and 


Iowa, to te issued by Mr. Flanagan, should largely increase 


E. L. Kellogg & Co 


the number of friends in the West. 








Reports of Lessons. 


Lessons in Percentage. III. 

(Condensed stenographic report of lessons given by Prin. A. B. Guil- 
ford, of Jersey City.) 

What was the measure we worked with in the last lesson ? 
“ The 100 measure.” 

Why is it easy to use this measure? “ Because the results of 
measuring may be so readily found.” 

What name did we give to the number measured by 100? 
“ The Base of Percentage.” 

Name it as a dividend, divisor, or quotient. “ It is a dividend.” 
What is its divisor? “The measure 100.” What is multiplied 
by its quotient? “The rate.” What product arises? ‘ The 
percentage.” 

What does an increase in the rate produce? “ An increase in 
the percentage.” What does a rate of 100 per hundred produce ? 
“ A percentage equal to the base.” 

III, We are now ready to study short ways of computing per- 
centage with certain common rates, There are 100 0's in the 
group below. We will consider this number as a base. 
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I desire to take 25 per cent. of this number. What does this 
mean? “The taking of twenty-five for each hundred in the 
number.” 

How many hundreds in the base? ‘‘ One hundred.” 

How many 25s shall I take? “One twenty-five.” 
twenty-five? ‘ You may take any twenty-five.” 

Notice how I make the selection. I will check each one“as I 
take it. You may count as I check. I will stop when I have 
checked—? ‘“ Twenty-five.” (The teacher checks according to 
plan shown in Fig. 2 and the children count until 25 is reached.) 

Let me draw some vertical and horizontal lines, that you may 
see my plan of selection better. These lines group the base into 
what? “Into fours.” 

To get 25 per cent. of 100 how many did I take from each 4 in 


Which 

















100? ‘One from each four.” 
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Find 25 per cent of 200 by multiplying the rate by the number 
of hundreds in 200 ; find how many you will have if you take one 
for each four in 200, and compare the two numbers. ‘“ They are 
the same—each is fifty.” 

What is true of these numbers is true of all numbers--25 for 
each hundred is the same as 1 for each 4. It is sometimes very 
convenient to use this knowledge. 

1 of a4 is what part of 4? “4 of 4.” 

1 of each 4 in 18 is what part of 16? ‘4 of 16,” 

1 of each 4 inany number is what part of that number ? “ } of 
that number.” 

Then to find 25 per cent. of anumber we may——?_ “To find 
25 per cent. of a number we may take } of that number.” 

I have arranged on the north side of the room several groups 
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of books--ten groups jin all. Who can at sight name 25 per 
cent. of each group? (The ten groups contained 4, 8, 12, 16, 6, 
10, 5, 3, 2, and 1 books, respectively.) Each answer was readily 
and instantly given by inspection. 

To-morrow you may show me by illustration using 100 as the 
base, out of what grouping I must take 1 to obtain 50 per cent, 
of 100; 10 per cent. of 100; and 20 per cent. of 100, 


Recreation Rour. 


The Spring Has Come. 


(Let some of the flowers named in the poem appear in a bouquet held by 
the speaker. ) 











The sunbeams, lost for half a year, 

Slant through my pane their morning rays; 
For dry northwesters, cold and clear, 

The east blows in its thin, blue haze. 


And first the snowdrops’ bells are seen, 
Then close against the sheltering wall 
The tulip’s horn, of dusky green, 
The peony’s dark, unfolding ball. 


The golden-chaliced crocus burns; 
The long narcissus-blades appear; 

The cone-beaked hyacinth returns 
To light her blue-flamed chandelier. 


The willow’s whistling lashes, wrung 
By the wild winds of gusty March, 

With sallow leaflets, lightly strung, 
Are swaying by the tufted larch. 


The elms have robed their slender spray 
With full-blown flower and embryo leaf; 
Wide o’er the clasping arch of day 
Soars like a cloud their hoary chief. 
—O. W. Holmes. 





Daffodils. 


I wandered, lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering, dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 
I gazed and gazed, but little thought, 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant, or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
—William Wordsworth. 





May-Day. 
The daisies peep from every field, 
And violets sweet their odors yield; 
The purple blosssom paints the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn. 
Then lads and lassies, all, be gay, 
For this is nature’s holiday. 
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Let lusty labor drop his fiail, 

Nor woodman’s hook a tree assail; 
The ox shall cease his neck to bow, 
And Clodden yield to rest the plough. 
Behold the lark in ether float, 

While rapture swells the liquid note. 
What warbles he, with merry cheer? 
Let love and pleasure rule the year!” 


Lo! Sol looks down with radiant eye, 
And throws a smile around the sky; 
Embracing hill, and vale, and stream, 
And warning nature with his beam. 
Then lass and lassies, all, be gay, 
For this is nature’s holiday. 
—John Wolcott. 


The New Umbrella. 
Oh, Ella! 
With her first umbrella! 
She walked abroad like any queen; 
She held it proudly for display, 


Admired its handle, stroked its sheen, 
And never little girl more gay. 


Dear Ella! 
Such a wee umbrella! 
One day upon the market-place 
I met her; dripping were her curls. 
She looked, despite her sunny face, 
The most forlorn of little girls. 


“Why, Ella! 
Where’s your new umbrella?” 
Said I: “ The storm has drenched your hair! 
Just see your frock! just see your hat! 
And what is this you hug with care?— 
A broom, a fiddle, or a cat?” 


Oh, Ella! 
With her first umbrella! 
She looked at me and shyly spoke, 
The rain-drops pelting on her yet: 
I have it here beneath my cloak, 
Because, you see, it might get wet.” 
—Agnes Lee in the April “ St. Nicholas.” 


“ 





The Nobody Man. 


I walked one day, a long, long way, 
Down to Topsy-Turvy Town, 

Where it’s day all night, and it’s night all day— 
In the Land of Upside Down. 

And who do you think was walking round? 
Imagine it if you can; 

In the land of Upside Down I found 
The Nobody Man. 


His head was bowed, and he groaned aloud, 
With the burden that he bore; 

Misdeeds and mishaps, a wonderful crowd, 
Till there seemed no room for more. 

And why are you so heavily tasked, 
On such an unequal plan?” 

As I sat on a wayside seat, I asked 
The Nobody Man. 


“ 


He sat him nigh with a doleful sigh, 
And he said: “It needs must be; 

What ‘ Nobody’ does at home so sly 
Is shouldered here by me. 

The slips and mishaps that are, soon or late, 
Denied by the careless clan, 

In the land of Upside Down all weight 
The Nobody Man. 


He passed along with a doleful song, 
This overburdened wight, 
And bowed with the weight of cther folks’ wrong, 
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He hobbled out of sight; 
And I don’t understand how it all can be, 
Or why he should bear this ban; 
But—well, ’twas a wonderful thing to see 
The Nobody Man. 
—Winthrop Packard in “ St. Nicholas.” 





Tempered. 


By Susan Coolidge. 


When stern occasion calls for war, 
And the trumpets shrill and peal, 
Forges and armories ring all day 
With the fierce clash of steel. 
The blades are heated in the flame, 
And cooled in icy flood, 
And beaten hard and beaten well, 
To make them firm and pliable, 
Their edge and temper good; 
Then tough and sharp with discipline, 
They win the fight for fighting men. 


When God’s occasions call for men, 
His chosen souls He takes 

In life’s hot fire He tempers them, 
With tears He cools and slakes; 

With many a heavy, grievous stroke 
He beats them to an edge, 

And tests and tries, again, again, 

Till the hard will is fused, and pain 
Becomes high privilege; 

Then strong and quickened through 

and through, 
They ready are His work to do. 


Like an on-rushing, furious host 
The tide of need and sin. 
Unless the blades shall tempered be, 
They have no chance to win; 
God trusts to no untested sword 
When He goes forth to war; 
Only the souls that, beaten long 
On pain’s great anvil, have grown strong, 
His chosen weapons are, 
Ah souls, on pain’s great anvil laid, 
Remember this, nor be afraid! 
—From “The Congregationalist.” 





The Whale and the Creed. 


Religious fights I always did bewail, 

’T is something I never take a start in; 
I hate to see good people rant and rail 

Of things on which no one should feel too “ sartin;” 
So this dispute ’twixt Jonah and the whale 

It’s hard to see how one can take much heart in, 
And get his feelings all torn up and nettled 
About a thing that never can be settled. 


I have a friend as old as he can be; 

His legs are wabbly, and his head is hoary, 
Who in a thousand ways has shown to me 

A faith implicit in the Jonah story; 
His old wife with him scarcely can agree; 

She says it is an ancient allegory. 
And he, in peace, permits his wife to doubt it, 
Though years ago they quarrelled some about it. 


The Bible is a book that I adore 

For precepts found within its sacred pages; 
Oft when I’m sad I turn its pages o’er, 

And read the record of departed sages; 
But matters in dispute, alas, no more 

My way-worn and distracted mind engages. 
Like Jonah and the whale, and Noah’s landing, 
And things that tax my feeble understanding. 


I read instead what I can understand, 

The story of a Father’s love, undying, 
The promise of another, better land, 

Beyond this vale of pain, and want, and sighing; 
A mansion in a city, great, and grand, 

The glory of man’s highest art outvying; 
Where wickedness can come to torture never, 
And weary souls can rest in peace forever. 


And, while I don’t bank much on any creed, 

And doctrines taught by schools ecclesiastic, 
I gather comfort from the things I read. 

It makes my heart more mellow-like and plastic; 
I cannot follow where some teachers lead, 

Nor take their theologic potions drastic; 
And this is all my creed, awake or sleeping, 
The Lord is good, and I am in His keeping. 

—From the “ Nebraska State Journal.” 
























Letters. 


Different Points of View. 


When I began to teach I simply intended to have the 
pupils learn to read, write, and cipher, as well as 
I did. I followed this course for two years; then I be- 
came acquainted with a graduate from a normal school, 
and having visited his school, saw that while he was 
teaching the same subjects I did, he was producing 
effects that I was not. This led me to investigate my 
motives, to look at education as a moral force, instead 
of an intellectual acquirement. I shifted my ground 
somewhat, but was not wholly satisfied; I betook my- 
self to the same normal school that had sent out the 
man who had shown me I was working too narrowly. 
I left the normal school with definite ideas as to 
methods to be pursued, and the reasons of those 
methods. I had changed my point of view almost 
wholly; I felt that I was now aiming at quite other 
things from what I formerly had. I began to read and 
study on education; I was certain that no one could 
teach well who did not know what had been done in the 
past by other teachers. About this time I became an 
assistant to a hard-headed Scotchman, and in him I 
obtained no sympathy with my new views. He de- 
clared all this reading about education was pure waste 
of time. “They have got to get their lessons and re- 
cite them; that is all there is to it!” were words he re- 
peated over and over a hundred times. I began to 
question whether I was not on a w:ld-goose chase after 
all. I laid aside my pedagogical books and pursued the 
boys with a rod of iron—speaking metaphorically, of 
course. Now I was applauded as being a sensible fel- 
low. Meetings of teachers were termed humbugs by 
my principal, except as advertising schemes. ‘“ What 
good can they do? They cannot make it easier for the 
boys to learn to readCicero. These long-winded papers 
are well enough for those who have the time to hear 
them; but can those fellows teach better than the rest?” 

Our school was popular, and the boys took a good 
standing in college—that I could see. Yet, I was not 
wholly satisfied. A good many came to us a while, and 
then dropped off. Was the school a success for the en- 
tire number? I doubted this. I thought there was a 
hardening process in operation. I noted a feeling that 
success in a class, be it spelling, or arithmetic, or any- 
thing else, was to be had at any price. And, O, how 
they joyed over the failures and discomfitures of their 








fellows! To beat was the great thing; to know 
how to spell they cared iittle for; to spell the 
rest down, that was worth working for. If I 


suggested any thoughts like these, the principal would 
laugh and say: “ Boys will be boys.” But I feared 
this demoralization was the result of our methods. 

My next position was the principalship of a school 
in a town of 5,000 inhabitants, and after starting off 
with my late experience as my guide for the present, I 
felt impelled to review the past with candor. I was not 
satisfied. Conversing with an assistant who was a grad- 
uate from Oswego’s famed normal school, I found I had 
one assistant that thought as I did. We all met in 
council each Saturday morning and took up the study 
of education. Payne’s lectures had just then been pub- 
lished by The School Journal, and strongly recommend- 
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ed; this was made the text-book. Of the eleven teach- 
ers, only three were at all interested, to start with. 

In a short time I found myself on my old ground, 
trying to get a philosophy of education under my feet; 
I was certainly happier. Gradually, most of the assist- 
ants began to have an interest. I have pursued a simi- 
lar course ever since, and feel that not only is there sat- 
isfaction in pursuing a philosophical course, but the re- 
sults are richer and more encouraging. This, of 
course, will be the test with the public. I am certain 
that the interest of the pupils is greater, that they take 
up their tasks with more pleasure than when I simply 
made knowledge the only end of their coming to 
school. 

The New Education, of course, marked me for an 
easy victim. I had seen the Old Education at close 
range; I knew its defects. I had begun on “ my own 
hook” to move off in new directions. I make my 
object, to build up a natural, wholesome, free, earnest, 
intellectual, and ethical boyhood and girlhood. I en- 
courage going to college, and think I am as successful 
in that as my old Scotch principal; but I feel that those 
who go there from my school now go with different 
motives than they did in those old days. Thus you see 
I have gone clear round, and am where my best con- 
victions led me many years ago; and there I intend to 
stay. J. G. Cattin. 

Philadelphia. 





Teachers and the Preservation of Birds. 


The teachers are asked to use their influence in protecting 
the birds. Many species have already entirely disappeared; 
others are steadily on the decrease. Meanwhile, insects mul- 
tiply, and in many localities last season the crops escaped total 
destruction only by the most strenuous exertion on the part 
of the farmers. We are confronted with a serious problem. 
For years appeals have been made for the birds on humane 
considerations; it is now become to every individual a ques- 
tion of self-interest. 

The destruction of the birds means something more than the 
mere absence of beauty and song. It means an army of in- 
sects, wholly beyond control, and such a shortage of crops as 
to make possible even the dire calamity of a famine. 

Next to theenormousslaughter of birds for purposes of fem- 
inine adornment is the waste occasioned by the amateur nat- 
uralist. Nearly every school boy has a mania for collecting. 
His egg collection counts up into the hundreds, and the stuffed 
birds that adorn his room are pointed to with pride as proof 
both of his skill as a marksman and his “ scientific spirit.” 

The state of Pennsylvania for two years has observed a 
“ Bird day.” One advantage of such an observance is to fix 
the subject in the thought of the children. If the teachers in 
our public schools would take hold of the matter with enthusi- 
asm, one source of the waste of bird-life could be effectually 
restricted. The experience of the writer with boys is that they 
will usually listen to reason. Where sentiment will not move 
them the dispassionate presentation of fact will have weight. 

The judicious teacher will know how to best secure the co- 
operation of his scholars. I would suggest that occasionally 
the lessons be suspended, and a half hour spent in the interests 
of the birds. Literature bearing on the subject is abundant, 
and within the reach of every teacher. Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem, “ The Birds of Killingworth,” is right to the point. Sta- 
tistics may be used with startling effect. 

Let something be done by the teacher to restrain the 
thoughtless egg-and-bird collector. If the tragedies of the 
nest will not move us to pity, only the story of the co-opera- 
tion of the birds in the preservation of the crops must stay the 
despoiling hand. 

Happy the teacher who can, so plead the cause of the birds 
before his school that the girls will remove the “little brown 
wings ” from their hats in very shame, and the boys will man- 
fully resolve to “handle not” whenever they look upon the 
eggs in the nest! Edward Foster Temple. 

Trenton, New York. 
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First Grade Questions and Answers. 


(Examinations held March 4, 1897.) 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define (a) improper fraction; (b) common multiple; (c) 
denominate number; (d) root. 

2. Write the abbreviation or convention used as the symbol 
far (a) hours; (b) square yards; (c) hogsheads; (d) minutes 
of longitude; (e) acres. Write in Roman notation 2,999. 

3. In the problem 18,543,275~+48,372.5 determine by inspec- 
tion the local value of the first figure of the quotient, and ex- 
plain the process. 

4. A watch case of gold 14 carats fine weighs 32 penny- 
weights. ‘Find the value of the gold in the case if fine gold is 
worth $20.25 per ounce Troy. 

5. Ifa man sells % of his real estate to one person, % of 
it to another, 3-7 of remainder to another, and then has 28 
acres left, how many acres had he at first? 

6. Lake Erie & Western preferred stock on January 13, 1897, 
opened at 66 and closed at 67%. What was the per cent. of 
advance for the day? 

7. Two notes for equal sums, at interest 8 mo. 12 da at 
5%4% and 6% per annum respectively, together amount to 
$5,201.25. Find the principal made payable by each note. 

8. If the proceeds of a note discounted at bank for 60 days 
at 5%2% per annum are $139.70, what are the proceeds of a note 
for double the amount of the first, discounted for 90 days at 
4%? (Solve by proportion.) 

9. How much matched lumber must be purchased to ceil a 
porch 8 feet wide and extending around two sides of a building 
22 ft. by 25 ft., if one-sixth of the lumber purchased is a!lowed 
for matching and waste? 

10. Two men, cne on the equator and the other due north- 
west of the first, are 17 miles apart. If the first travels west 
and the other south till they meet, how far must each travel? 


ANSWERS. 


1. One whose numerator is greater than its denominator. 


(b) An exact dividend of several numbers. (c) One of 
several related denominations written together. (d) One of 
two or more equal factors of a number. 

2. (a) hrs. (b) sq. yds. (c) hhd. (d) *. (e) A. 
MMDCCCCXCIX. 


3. The first figure of the quotient is 3. This is determined 
by noting that 48 is contained in 185 three times. 
4. $18.90. 
5. 140. 
6. 19-10 % nearly. 
7. $2,500. 
8. $232.83. 
9. 528 ft. 
0. 12 miles and a small fraction over. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. By what discoveries and voyages was it made evident to 
the people of Europe that Columbus had not found the Indias, 
but had discovered a new continent? 

2. Mention and explain some one of the acts of the Eng- 
lish government previous to the Revolution, other than tax 
levies, which were distasteful to the people of the colonies. 

3. (a) What two colonies claimed Vermont? (b) How 
were the conflicting claims finally settled? 

4. (a) What was the object of Washington in attacking the 
English army at Germantown? (b) What was the result of 
the engagement? 

5. (a) What is meant by the right of search that was main- 
tained by England in 1812? (b) How did the principle then 
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fought for by this country enter into the Mason and Slidell 
affair in 1861? 

6. Name the political party which advocated each of the 
following projects at the presidential elections specified: The 
annexation of Texas, in 1844; the restriction of slavery, in 
1856; the liberal construction of the constitution and a strong 
central government, in 1796. 

7. The free-soil party probably decided the election of 1848 
by drawing enough votes from the Democratic party to give 
the election to Taylor. (a) What was the leading principle of 
the free-soil party? (b) What important addition had just 
been made in 1848 to the territory of the United States? 

8. Compare the North and the South at the opening of the 
civil war with reference to the following requisites for success- 
fully carrying on war; (a) men experienced in the use of arms; 
(b) navy and merchant marine; (c) number of citizens cap- 
able of bearing arms. 

9. Explain the importance of the capture of Fort Donel- 
son as to (a) the territory opened up to the victorious army; 
(b) the prominence given to the successful commander. 

10. What was the purpose and effect of any one of the fol- 
lowing congressional acts of recent years: The Bland silver 
bill, the civil service act, the Chinese exclusion act? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Those of Magellan. 

2. Navigation acts, which restricted the commerce of the 
colonies to trade with England. 

3. (a) New Hampshire and New York. 

(b) New York gave up her claim. 

4. (a) To prevent the English from getting control of the 
Delaware, and to encourage his army. (b) Washington was 
defeated. 

5. (a) The right to board ships of the United States to 
search for English seamen. (b) As the United States had de- 
nied the right of the English to take men from its ships in 
1812, it could not consistently commit the same act on an Eng- 
lish ship in 1863. 

6. The Slavery party; the Republican party; 
ists. 

7. (a) That slavery should not be extended into the terri- 
tories. (b) California and New Mexico. 

8. (a) The South had the advantage; (b) the 
the advantage; (c) the North had the advantage. 

9. (a) It gave Tennessee and Kentucky into the hands of the 
Union forces, and opened the Mississippi to navigation. (b) 
It turned the eyes of the nation to Gen. Grant and led to his 
rapid promotion. 

10. The purpose of the civil service act was to destroy the 
“ spoils system” of rotation in office and put the civil service 
on a business basis. The result has been highly satisfactory. 

GFOGRAPHY. 


the Federal- 


North had 


1. Having given the width of the temperate zone, how may 
the width of the other zones be computed ? 

2. Egypt is almost rainless; yet the valley of the Nile is one 
of the most productive districts of the earth. Explain. 

3. Through what three great river systems do the waters of 
Minnesota find their way to the ocean? 

4. How do the Coast Range mountains affect the climate of 
eastern California? 

5. Locate the following and state for what each is noted: 
(a) Quebec; (b) Hamburg; (c) Annapolis; (d) Quito. 

6. (a) To what city do great ocean steamers ascend the St. 
Lawrence? (b) To what point is the Hudson navigable? 

7. (a) What large city of China belongs to Great Britian? 
b) What two large islands of the West Indies belong to Spain? 

8. In what state is (a) the Yosemite valley; (b) the Mammoth 
Cave; (c) Great Salt Lake; (d) the Falls of St. Anthony; (e) 
Watkins Glen? 

9. Mention in order the waters over which a ship would sail 
on a voyage from the mouth of the Mersey to the mouth of the 
Rhine. 

10. Mention two of the principal exports of (a) France; (b) 
Brazil. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Subtract the width of the temperate zone from go and 

divide by 2, the quotient will be the width of the frigid zone and 
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also of the torrid zone north of the equator. Multiply the quo. 
tient by 2 to find the entire width of the torrid zone. 

The land is watered by the overflow of the Nile. 
Mississippi, Red river of the North, and the St. Lawrence 
They make it milder and dryer. 

5. Inthe province of Quebec, on the St. Lawrence. For its 
lumber trade. (b) In Northern Germany on the Elbe, noted for 
jts commerce. (c) In Maryland on the the Chesepeake bay, 
noted for its Naval Academy. (d) In the western part Ecuador. 
It is the capital. 

6. (a) To Montreal. (b) To Troy. 

7. (a) Hong Kong, (b) Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

8. (a) California. (b) Kentucky. (c) Utah. (d) Minnesota 
(e) New York. 

g. Irish sea, St. George’s channel, Atlantic ocean, English 
channel, St. of Dover, North sea. 

10. (a) Wines and silk. (b) Coffee and sugar. 


3. 
“ 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

1. Define (a) cornea; (b) cuticle; (c) chyle. 

2. Describe the arrangement of the little bones of the ear 
and state their function. 

3. Show how any wearing apparel that interferes with the 
free action of the diaphragm prevents the proper oxygeniza- 
tion of the blood. 

4. Mention three fluids secreted by the membrane lining 
the alimentary canal, and state the office of each. 

5. When a person has a cold on the lungs, why is it espe- 
cially important that the skin be kept in a healthful and active 
condition? 

6. Explain why the blood has less of nutrient and vitalizing 
properties after it has passed the capiliaries of the larger circu- 
lation? 

7. What membrane (a) lines the eustachian tube? (b) en- 
velops the lungs? (c) lines the joints? 

8 Why does a hot bath often prove exhausting in its 
effects? 

9. What means may be used immediately to stop the flow 
of blood from a dangerous wound? 

10. What evil effects are produced by the habitual use of 
morphine? 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) The transparent part of the eyeball which admits 
light. (b) The outer layer of the skin. (c) The fully-di- 
gested food, ready to be absorbed into the blood. 

2. They stretch in a chain from the drum-head to the inner 
ear. They are four in number, the malleus, incus, orbiculus, 
and stapes. They convey vibrations from the tympanum to the 
inner ear. 

3. It prevents the contraction and relaxation of the dia- 
phram, and this hinders the expulsion and inspiration of a full 
supply of air. 

4. The saliva, which moistens the food and changes starch 
into sugar; the gastric juice, which digests the albuminoids 
in the stomach; the intestinal juices, which help carry on the 
digestion in the intestines. 

5. So that the skin can help carry off the vaste matter and 
‘relieve the lungs. 

6. Because the nutriment has passed through the walls of 
‘the capillaries into the system and waste matter has taken its 
place. 

7. (a) Mucous. (b) Pleura. (c) Synovial. 

8. Because it brings the blood to the surface and the reac- 
tion causes exhaustion. 

9. Pressure between the wound and the heart, if an artery 
is severed, and on the other side of the wound, if a vein has 
been cut. 

10. It poisons the system, causing stupor. 

PHYSICS. 

1. Define (a) a molecule; (b) inertia; (c) ductility. 

2. (a) What is meant by capillary attraction? Give an il- 
‘lustration found (b) in nature; (c) in some manufactured arti- 
cle. 

3. Give an example of a body in (a) stable equilibrium; 
(b) indifferent equilibrium. 


4. Describe some simple experiment showing (a) the up- 
-ward pressure of water; (b) the downward pressure of air. 














5. (a) What temperature will be indicated by a Fahrenheit 
thermometer immersed in boiling water at sea level? If extra 
heat be applied and the water be boiled for some time longer 
(b) what temperature will then be indicated? (c) Explain, 

6. (a) To what is the loss of weight of 2 piece of iron when 
weighed in water equal? (b) Why does the iron weigh less 
in water than in air? 

7- (a) Upon what does the color of a body depend? (b) 
What are complementary colors? 

8. (a) What is the approximate atmospheric pressure upon 
a square inch of the earth’s surface at the level of the sea? (b) 
What is the approximate height of a column of water that will 
balance such atmospheric pressure? 

9g. What is the effect upon tone of (a) lengthening sound 
waves? (b) increasing the rapidity of vibrations? 

10. (a) What is the effect of passing a current of electricity 
through a coil of insulated wire surrounding a bar of soft 
iron? (b) Give an illustration of its practical use. 


ANSWERS, 





1. (a) A group of atoms. (b) A property of matter that 
causes it to resist change from a state of rest to one of motion 
or the opposite. (c) A property of matter which permits it to 
be drawn out into wire. 

2. (a) A kind of adhesion between liquids and solids, which 
causes liquids to rise in fine tubes. (b) The rising of water 
in porous soil. (c) The rising of oil in a lamp-wick. 

3. (a) An inkstand upon a desk. (b) A man walking a 
tight rope. 

4. (a) Hold a block of wood under water, release it and it 
rises to the top. (b) Put a piece of paper in a tumbler, light 
it, and invert the tumbler in a saucer partly filled with water. 
Che burning paper will consume the oxygen in the glass, and 
the water will rise in the glass because of the pressure of air 
on the water in the saucer. 

5. (a) 212°. (b) The same as before. (c) Because water 
turns into steam and passes off at 212°. 

6. (a) To the weight of the water displaced. (b) Because 
of the buoyant power of water. 

7. (a) The kind of light it reflects. (b) Those which when 
mixed produce white. 

8. (a) 15 pounds. (b) 32 feet. 

9. (a) Lowers the tone. (b) Elevates the pitch. 

10. (a) It produces an electro magnet. (b) In telegraphic 
instruments. 





SCHOOL LAW. 


1. What is the provision of the law in relation to the visitation 
of schools by the school commissioner? 

2. (a) Before any school-house may be built what plans 
must be submitted to a school officer? (b) To what officer 
must these plans be submitted? 

3. Ifa trustee be elected by the votes of unqualified voters 
what course may be taken to right the matter? 

4. (a) By whom is a special meeting in a common school 
district called? (b) What three items of information must the 
call contain? 

5. State the provisions of the law in relation to the display 
of the United States flag on the school grounds? 

6. What are the provisions of the law in relation to the 
amount of personal property necessary to constitute a voter at 
a school meeting? 

7. (a) In case of a vacancy in the office of school commis- 
sioner what officer appoints a person to fill the vacancy? (b) 
For how long a time does the appointee hold the office? 

8. What is the longest term of employment for which a sole 
trustee may legally contract with a teacher? 

9. Name three sources from which the state school funds 
are derived. 

10. After setting apart the teachers’ quotas, on what basis 
does the state superintendent apportion the school money to 
the counties and cities of the state? 








ANSWERS, 


1. It is made his duty to visit and examine all the schools 
and school disricts within his district as often in each year as 
shall be practicable. 

2. (a) The plan of ventilating, heating, and lighting. (b) 
To the school commissioner. 

3. An appeal can be made to the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

4. (a) By the trustee or trustees. (b) The time, place, and 
object of the meeting. 

5. The flag must be displayed on school days during school 
hours, and on such other days as the school authorities may 
direct. 

6. Any citizen owning personal property assessed on the 
last preceding assessment roll of the town to an amount ex- 
ceeding $50, exclusive of such as is exempt from execution, 
is entitled to vote. 

7. (a) The county judge. (b) Until the rst of January suc- 
ceeding the next general election. 

. One vear. 

0. The United States Deposit Fund, the Common School 
Fund, and the state school tax. 

10. According to population. 
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Literary Notes. | 


Ginn & Co. have ready Burke’s “ Speech | 
on Conciliation,” which is now studied as | 
one of the English requirements for admis- 
sion to college, and is also one of the best 


specimens,—perhaps the very best,—of| 
Burke’s oratory. This edition contains an 
introduction dealing briefly with Burke's 
life, his relations to the politics of his time, 
his attitude as a statesman, his style as a| 
writer and speaker, and the argumentative | 
structure of the speech in hand. 








99 *lten Pure. 


An edition of Coleridge’s “Rime of the An- 


There area hundred 


able qualities of the 


imitations, They 
all lack the remark: 


cnuine. 


THe Procrer & Gamace Oo., Ort. 








cient Mariner” that promises to add much 














to the enjoyment of readers of the poem is 








that edited by Mr. A. J. George. Besides 





the commonly received text of 1817 with its 
gloss, the volume includes the original text 
of 1798 as published in the Lyrical Ballads. 


| Hope,” etc. The introduction is the ninth 
chapter of Stedman’s “Victorian Poets,” | 
In this are clearly indicated the respective | giving a critical estimate of Browning’s 
yarts which Wordsworth and Coleridge | works. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
had in the original composition of the poem. | 0 Cents.) 

The Notes also include the variations | 
made in a third text published prior to that | ¢, 
of 1817. The sabiiohers are Messrs. D.C. 
Heath & Co., of Boston, and the book will 
be ready early in April. 


A volume of short essays, by Rev. Dr. | 
H. Parkhurst, of New York city, bears 
the title of “Talks to Young Women.” | 
He approaches the subject modestly, not | 
vaunting man’s superiority, but acknowl. | 
edging woman’s excellences and her superi- ; 
looking over the advanced sheets of the | rn a a bo zmy od 
oddly-named volume of stories, “ The Ape, | wil = ore r Bn patience _ at he | 
the Idiot, and Other People,” by W. C.| cage t = 0 5 de as hinkers poses He 
Morrow, pronounce the author to a a new | *0en nserver and Ceep thinker on social 
Mr. Mor-| duestions. Some of Dr. I arkhurst S topics 
A few| are “ The True Mission of Women,” “Col- 
lege Training for Women,” “ Women with- 
out the Ballot,” “Marriage and its Safe- 
| guards,” etc. Men could also profit by a 


Those who have had the privilege of 


force in contemporary letters. 
row is anat’'ve of San Francisco. 
of his stories have appeared in Eastern | 
magazines, notably “ Lippincott's,” and 
hence the Lippincott house is now his pub- 
lisher. Since Monk Lewis and Poe, it is | 
claimed that the literature of the uncanny | 
has not had so powerful a master. 


Co., New York. 16mo, 130 pages, $1.00.) 
The Harpers are soon to bring out in a 
new and beautiful edition of Miss Muloch's 
novel, “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” which 
made one of the greatest literary successes 
of the time of its first publication, and has 
since had many thousands of readers. 


Browning is an eccentric poet and often 
hard to comprehend, yet he is full of 
thought and he exerts a great charm, es- 
secially through some of his shorter poems. | 
Vith these, at least, all students of Eng- 
lish literature should become acquainted.| Miss Julia M. Colton, a neice of Rev. 
The volume of selections from his “ Lyrical! Walter Colton, author of “Ship and 
and Dramatic Poems,” edited by Edward | Shore,” “Sea and Sailor,” “Three Years 
T. Mason, includes such well-known poems | in California,” “Constantinople and Ath- 
as “How They Brought the Good News| ens,” which were well-known a generation 
from Ghent,” “Incident in the French|ago, is writing “ The Annals of Switzer- 
Camp,” “Herve Riel,” “ The Lost Leader,” | land,” to be published by A. S. Barnes & 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “ Evelyn | Co., New York. She will make it a text- 


areful reading of his book. (The Century | “pe? . : 
ee oe eee ee eee | tire period of the municipal life of New 
| Amsterdam during the control of the Hol- 





book for supplementary work in history, 
while furnishing the general reader with 
such a story of Switzerland as will be en- 
tertaining and reliable. The book will be 
illustrated with many half-tone engravings 
of life and scenes from the land of heroes 
and mountains. 


Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, has nearly 
ready for publication a charming child-life 
story, called “ Trif and Trixy,” by John 
Habberton, of “ Helen’s Babies” fame. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have completed an 
arrangement with the city of New York 
for printing in their Knickerbocker Press 


|a limited edition of the “ Records of the 


City of New Amsterdam.” The set will 
be issued under the editorial supervision of 
Mr. Berthold Fernow, and will be com- 
prised in six volumes of text and one vol- 
ume of index. The records cover the en- 


landers, that is to say from 1653 to 1664 and 
from 1673 to 1674. 


The little folks will no doubt appreciate 
the handsome art book, “Small Songs for 
Small Singers,” by W. H. Neidlinger. The 
pages are quarto in size and the paper of 
thick, fine quality. The words are mostly 
of the nonsense sort, but they are bright 
and (with the music) will ag the young 
people. The artist, Walter Bobbett, has 
shown much ingenuity and humor in the 
pictures at the tops and on the margins of 
the pages. They are finely colored. (G. 
Schirmer, New York.) 
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Books, 


The method of teaching reading to young children, in ac 
cordance with pedagogical principles and the most approved 
practice, is indicated by Katherine Beebe and Nellie F. King- 
sley in a beautiful little book, lately published, called ‘“ The 
First Nature Reader.” The subject matter follows the season, 
calling attention to its fruits, birds, activities, etc., as it retreats 
and advances; and, while it calls for the preparation of each 
lesson by the teacher, it demands only material and informa- 
tion easily accessible to all. Moving mental images and the 
drama of life, which vividly excite the child’s interest, have 
been presented, and each lesson is to be preceded by a con- 
versation which shall call vividly to mind the subject by a di- 
rect study of objects, at all times when it is possible, and by 
story telling, in which the written word or phrase is presented 
at the moment when interest is greatest. Script and _ print 
forms are presented, and both thus become familiar to the 
child. Seat work, and practice in sewing, tracing, drawing, 
writing, etc., are also provided for. As a specimen of book- 
making, this little volume is a gem. Pictorially and typo- 
graphically, it is one of the handsomest school books we have 


seen. The colored pictures, with their delicate blending of 
colors, will be especially admired. (Werner's School Book 
Co., Chicago and New York.) 








There is a great demand for a history of the United States 
in size midway between the school histories and such exhaust- 
ive works as Bancroft’s, MacMaster’s, and others. The school 
history, on account of lack of space, only barely mentions cer- 
tain important events, while the histories in several volumes 
go into details to such an extent that busy people seldom find 
time to read them through. Barnes’ “ Popular History of the 
United States” occupies this intermediate place. It contains 
upwards of seven hundred large octavo pages, and numerous 
illustrations and maps. All the great events of our history are 
narrated at considerable length, and the home life of the peo- 
ple during the colonial and revolutionary periods is described 
in detail. This history brings the narrative up to the present 
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year, making it a desirable book to have in school libraries 
because accounts of recent events in books are usually hard to 
obtain. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 


Only a slight examination of Longmans’ English Classics 
is necessary to show their value to students of literature. The 
carefully edited texts, the critical and scholarly introductions 
the chronological tables, etc., makes these books very desira- 
ble either for school-room study or home reading. One of 
these volumes is “ Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite,” in which 
the poet tells the same tale as his great predecessor, Chaucer 
though at more length, and, on the whole, much less vigor. 
Nevertheless Dryden's production is a great poem, and well 
worth reading. It is edited by Prof. George Rice Carpen- 
ter, of Columbia university. Prof. Chas. F. Richardson. of 
Dartmouth college, contributes to this series “The Last of 
the Mohicans,” a story by Cooper, that has won an enduring 
popularity, (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


The study of ferns is one of the most fascinating connected 
with the science of botany. Those who wish to extend their 
knowledge of these beautiful plants will be interested in the 
quarto volume by Sadie F. Price, bearing the title of “ The 
Fern Collector’s Hand-book and Herbarium.” This is just 
what its name implies, for there are classifications given of 
the different classes of ferns, and illustrations showing the 
ferns of the northern United States, including the district east 
of the Mississippi and north of North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Seventy-two species are illustrated, and a blank page is left 
opposite each illustration for specimens. The book is printed 
on fine, heavy paper, and is strongly bound in cloth. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $2.25.) 


Do not allow your system to get weak and debilitated. 


It is easy to 
keep well and strong by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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TWO NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE THACKERAYS IN _ INDIA. 


By Sir WitttaAM WiLtson Hunter, K.C.S.1L, M.A, 
LL.D. 
cloth, beveled boards, gilt top, $1.00. 


Square 12mo, elegantly bound in art-colored 


“ Very little is known concernirc g the early life of Thackeray. To that little 
Sir William Hunter adds some of the mellowest, kindest, and most graceful 
yages which it has been our good fortune to discover in the minor literature of 
iography The volume is full of valuable historical notes,’’ 
N.Y. Tribune, Feb, 14, 1897. 
“An interesting volume pertaining to the family of Thackeray is ‘ The Thack- 
erays in India,’ which Sir William Hunter has just published through Henry 
Frowde.”’ ". Times, Feb, 6, 1897. 


arm 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
SACRED SONG. 


With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. Selected 
and Edited by W. Garrett Horper, Editor of “ The 
Poet's Bible,’’ etc. Beautifully printed on Oxford paper. 
12mo, tastefully bound in half vellum, gilt top, $3.00. 


“An admirable collection, tastefully printed. i 
to many readers to find how much sacred poetry of a high order has been written 
by American writers. This volume is certainly the tullest and most careful 
presentation of this kind of verse which has yet been made.”’ 

— The Outlook, New York, Dec. 12, 1896, 


It will probably be a surprise 


For sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
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... Che greatest praise other 
emulsions can take to them- 
selves is that they are 


“just as good as 
Scott's 


Gmulsion’ 


Measured by this standard 
of the world, are these un- 
known preparations the thing 
for you to buy when bealth 
and life are at stake? 

Scott § Bowne, Chemists, New York 
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Interesting Notes. 


To Sweep the Globe. 


Everywhere that village improvement 
takes active form we find women connected 
with it, for there is something about it con- 
genial to the feminine temperament, even 
as the intimate connection between a wo- 
man and a broom-handle is an obvious and 
natural fact. My lady’s quick eye, her re- 
lentless spirit, her uncompromising activity, 
hitherto largely manifested in house-clean- 
ing, here find a broader field to pre-empt, 
and the full utilization of that energy which 
now goes to waste in many fertile pursuits 
may in the end create force enough to 
sweep this globe from pole to pole, and 
neatly dust every continent.—Mary C. Rob- 
bins in the “ Atlantic.” 


A first prize of $500 and a number of 
smaller prizes have been offered by The 
Century Co., publishers of “The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia,” for the best 
answers to a hundred and fifty questions 
covering a broad range of information. A 
sample question, which is easier than some 
of them, is as follows; “What is the ap- 
proximate difference in altitude between 
the loftiest Alpine summit and the bed of 
the greatest depression in the Mediterran- 
ean basin?” An additional prize of $500 is 
offered to any one who can answer go per 
cent. of the questions from any ten pub- 
lished works of reference other than “ The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia.” 

The April “Century” is a “Grant 
Memorial Number.” It contains an 
article on “ The Tomb of General Grant,” 
by General Horace Porter. “ Sherman's 
Opinion of Grant” is shown in a 
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By Dr. JOHN LORD. 


A biographical re- 
| wow of civilization, 
setting forth its great 
epochs through more 
than one hundred of 
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| thinkers of great 
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~ | story complete in it- 
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“Take high rank.”—Francis L, Patron, Pres, 
Princeton University. 

** Fascinate and impress even the most unimpres- 
sionable , . I take great pleasure in commending 
the work to my fellow-teachers.”"—Wm, H. Max- 
WELL, Supt, Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“He writes history as Plutarch did . . . The 
choice of subjects is happy, the grouping skilful, the 
style graphic, Great characters represent great 
ideas, and illuminate them.”—Pror. W. S. Ty.er, 
Amherst College. ’ 

“Valuable as contributions to history . . Peculi- 
arly rich in comparisons and analogies.”—Rev. 
Anprew P, Pgasopy, D.D., late of, Cambridge, Mass, 
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\» 
Ep tageous terms. 
&p previous employment and reference. 


ch : 
gs The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
ep HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
a JOHN F. DRYDEN, « « President. 
b THE NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY IS PROFIT-SHARING. 


6 $$$$$$5555$S5555E5EEEEE55 


This Company desires the services of repre- 


> The Prudential 


€ 

offers splendid opporturlities for advancement, 
& and men of the right stamp can find a life work 
Ep in this avenue of employment. 

ce 

¢ Th tal’ 

: The Prudential’s 


plans of Life Insurance embrace the best form 
of policies applied to the needs of the whole 
family—men, women and children. 

They are advantageous contracts on advan- 
Write, giving full particulars of 


character and standing in 











THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun_A. HALL, President. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


HENRY M, PHILLIPs, Secretary, 


Incorporated 1851. 


> 


Assets to January 1, 1897, . 
Liabilities, . , ‘ ‘ : 


Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, . ‘ . 


$18,546,959.96 
17,205,296. 32 


$1,341,663.64 





The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RicHarD A. McCurDy, PRESIDENT 





Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World, Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000, 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 





Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s ‘vork. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
{2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 





— will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
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Liquid Food 


strengthening, refreshing, 
health-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


Che ““Best’’ Conic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply: pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones, 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
2 a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find t 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Feurth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eeeuxuoauueeesee 
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CIVIL TO STUDENTS 


. oe 
SOCIRESRING PROFESSIONAL MEN 
apping 
Mining & Prospecting ; YOUNG MEN 
Electricit and others w 0 cannot 
7 afford to lose time from 
Machine Design work. Send for Free 
Mechanical Drawing Circular and References 
Steam Engineering Stating the Subject you 


wish to Study, to 
The International 
Correspondence Schools 





Plumbing & Heating 
Pant? anak nn 


— = ~ Ree 1ALONeranton. Pe 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WoRK 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry know 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction i 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I car 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. NY 
DEAPNSS ®.He00.Noists.curen 


Self-adjusting. No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to 
©. Hiseox (o., 558 B’ way, N.Y., for Book and Proofs FREE 








Buckeye Beil Foundry 
E.W.Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati.Ohio. 


Beerana rie Church Bells & Chimes. 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America. 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for a Ghurchon &e. 


WERE Rot, fx. Teas" 


1836 
Descriptien and prices on application 


THIN FAGES ROUNDED; HARD 
Lines softened, all 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 


H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Sonp. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago. St. Louis 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 
Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 












TESTEL 
LABOR | any amount 
SAVING | of practicein Ba 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, througt 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements 22 
sets of 16 cards » every one difterent. Price, 5 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 3? i 
handsome wooden box. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO. Now York & Chicag. 


Price on application. 





hitherto unpublished letter, and Grant’s ac- 
count of the veto of the Inflation Bill is 
related by the Hon. John A. Kasson, to 
whom Grant told the story. “A Blue and 
Gray Friendship,” by Hon. John R. Proctor, 
describes the long intimacy between Gen- 
eral Grant and General Buckner, who sur- 
rendered to Grant at Donelson. “Grant’s 
Most Famous Despatch,” the “ fight-it-out- 
on-this-line” letter, is shown in  fac- 
simile for the first time. 


What is more beautiful than the pure 
pink and white complexion that is alas 100 
rare! Want of care, faulty diet, and other 
causes play havoc with this essential to true 
beauty. Much improvement may be 
effected by applications of the right sort, 
especialiy Gouraud’s Oriental Cream. 
This is used to remove tan, pimples, freck- 
les, moth-patches, and other blemishes. It 
has stood the test of forty-six years use; it 
is guaranteed to be harmless. A noted 
physician says: “As you ladies will use 
them; I recommend Gouraud’s Cream as 
the least harmful of all skin preparations.” 
It may be obtained of any druggist or Ferd. 
T. Hopkins, the proprietor, 37 Great Jones 
street N.Y. 


The Remedy Par Excellence. 


In the April, 1894, number of the “ Uni- 
versal Medical Journal,” the companion 
publication to the “ Annual of the Univer- 
sal Medical Sciences,” a magazine covering 
the progress of every branch of medicine in 
all parts of the world, and both edited by 
Chas. E. Sajous, M. D., Paris, France, we 
find the following notice of antikamnia ex- 
tracted from an article by Julian, which 
originally appeared in the “ North Carolina 
Medical Journal: ” 

“ The importance attached to this drug, 
I think, is due to its anodyne and analgesic 
power, and the celerity with which it acts. 
As an antipyretic in fevers, it acts more 
slowly than antipyrine, but it is not at- 
tended with depression of the cardiac sys- 
tem and cyanosis. Whenever a sedative 
and an analgesic together is indicated, this 
remedy meets the demand. In severe 
headaches it is the remedy far excellence. 


For hoarseness, colds, asthma and bron- 
chial troubles, use “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in boxes. Avoid im- 
itations. 

A Sight to Delight the Eye. 

Spring with its accompanying novelties 
in fabrics, combinations of colors and the 
designs in the dainty gowns which make 
the season of so much interest to the shop- 

ers, reigns in splendor at Arnold, Consta- 
Ble & Co.’s store on Broadway and roth 
street, New York. The large and abund- 
antly stocked silk department of this firm 
on the first floor contains all the latest ef- 
fects in spring and summer goods, and sus- 
tains the enviable reputation which the firm 
enjoys. There are grenadines in plaids and 
figures, in new shades of green, lilac and 
brown, silk foulards that have borrowed 
the rainbow’s tints. Louisines are shown, 
greens, light blues and grays being the pre- 
dominating shades. A great variety of 
watered moire silk and the new paulette 
silk in varying sizes of checks, in greens, 
blues,.and reds, blocked off into squares 
with black satin stripes are among the sea- 
son’s novelties. Other effects in silks rang- 
ing from gay colors and designs suitable 





Scrofula 


Manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions, 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last Vestige 
of scrofulous poison is eradicated from the blood 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of voluntary 
testimonials tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positively, per. 
fectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co.. Lowell, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills 








act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25¢, 
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A SERIES OF 
CELEBRATED 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 
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music published, no series has enjoyed 

(? the great popularity awarded to these 

splendid books. Every volume in the list is 

a grand bargain in music worth many 

times the price named. The compositions 

are by the des¢ English and American com- 

posers, and are recognized as the finest 

popular works published. The first nine 

volumes in this list will be sent, postpaid, 
en receipt of 65 Cts. " 


The Song Folio ‘7°'.?. 15 popular songs 
The Song Folio ‘5?'..1%» 108 vocal gems 
The Song Folio “S>",i1".)» 85 beautiful lyrics. 
The Song Folio <So". 1%) 107 real favorites 
Folio of Music ‘Y': 91 popular pianoforte pieces 
Folio of Music Y;'; 90 popular pianoforte pieces 
Folio of Sacred Music, 61 sacred solos. All voices 
Folio of Piano Duets, 42 four-hand pieces 
Folio of Bass and Baritone Songs, 88 Risin 


FN mesic the many cheap collections of 


wD 


ID 


The following volumes sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 50 Cts. each. 
Sacred Song Folio {11's 39 standard works 
Sacred Song Folio ,{10™ , 46 standard works 
Folio of Organ Music, 58 compositions 
we guarantee the above statements, and 
\Y will gladly refund the money if the 
books are not all that we claim them to 
be. The old books of the series have been re- 
printed, and new volumes have been added, 


so that itis now the most complete as well as 
the most excellent series on our catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


C. H. Ditson & Co. J.E. Ditson & Co. 
CRRRAHARARLRAKEMKwo 
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gre like Sapolio-They waste © 
; themselves to make the world Mil: 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the vik 
electric light of house-clearirs' 
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Lyons. Silks. 


Fancy Checks, Plaids & Stripe Taffetas 


for Spring wear. 
Armure Louisine, Moire Nouvelle, 
Double Warp Brocades. 


Plain and Glacé Taffetas. 
White Silks and Satins, 
Moire Nouvelle. 
Brocades for Wedding Gowns. 


Lyons Silk & Wool Fabrics 
Check Paulette, 
Plain and Check Moire Poplinette. 


Lyons Fancy Grenadines. 
Printed Twills, Foulards. 


Broadway L 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, ——- Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


The Famous Continental Hotel. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam “. Hot and Cold running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 
t25 rooms, $:.50 per day. 1:5 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
125 rooms with Baths. Sieam Heat included. 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 








AMERICAN PLAN. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when cor 
municating with advertisers 


125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 


BOQ) BEBE S 


COLUMBIA 





BICYCLES 


1897 Models, 5 per cent, Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard of the World, 
have no equal, $100. 





except the 1897 Columbias, 
Model 42, 26-inch wheels, - 


HARTFORD 


DBCS 2 VVSVS4EF 


Other Hartfords, 


Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from $75 to - - “ 
Patterns 9 and 10 reduced from $60 to - - - 


Equal to any bicycles made except Columbias. 
We ask experts to examine them piece by piece. 


1896 COLUMBIAS 


Models 40, 41 and 44, known everywhere and have no superior 


$75 
$65 


BICYCLES 


$60 
$55 


- $50, $45, $40. 


SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARGAINS. 


Columbia Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by mail from us for one 2-cent stamp. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
T cesntersisnietiaieiciiaiinititiinln tuceiaitaasiaaiataie 








for children to superb brocades for ball 
owns are displayed with charming effect. 
Jpstairs there are the daintiest of tea 
gowns, elaborate in construction, with frills 
of lace and chiffon and fluttering ends of 
ribbon. Laces predominate for trimming, 
being lavishingly used. Children’s clothing 
occupies another part of the second floor. 
Some very fetching French models are also 
shown. 


An interesting story comes to us from 
Boston, where they tell it with bated breath. 
It appears that the officials in charge of the 
juvenile department of the Boston Public 

ibrary have noticed for the past week or 
two an unusual demand for copies of Bun- 
yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” This demand 
was so much in excess of anything they 
had ever known that they felt it necessary 
to investigate the causes of this unprece- 
dented interest in Bunyan. Inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that the teacher of history 
in a well-known school had reached the 
colonial events of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and had recommended to all her pupils 
the perusal of Bunyan’s book as a part of the 
bibliography of the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers !—“ The Bookman,” 

An Ounce of Prevention 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. 
Don’t give children narcotics or sedatives. 
They are unnecessary when the infant is 
properly nourished, as it will be if brought 
up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 


Electricity in Belts. 


Some time since an engineer in a large 
factory called the attention of a visiting ex- 
pert electrician to the electricity in a big 
driving belt, and was quite surprised when 
the expert informed him that the electricity 
was caused by the belt slipping. The ex- 
pert added that it was simply a wasting of 

ower and could be prevented by applying 
Jixon’s Traction Belt Dressing, made by 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. ii This dressing was applied and 
the electricity disappeared at once. Elec- 
tricity in belts is not only a waste of power, 
but is also an element of danger by fire. 
During the Teething reriod. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used fo 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, I: SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is thé best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 











Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk. 
Orders of $10 and upward we will allow a 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High Grade Teas. These are Special In- 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Twe or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o Teas and get ‘hem 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Cents Per Pound 

25, 30, 35, 40, 50 

25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
25, 4) 


commendation from us. 


Oolong, black - ° o 
Mixed, black and green - 


Japan, uncolored = - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - - 25, 35, 50 


Sun-Sun Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor "70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan - - - BO 


Assams - - - - - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - - - - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas - 50, 70, 80. 1.00 
Roasted Coffees ° - ° - 18, 28, 25, 


Send this “ad.” and 10c. in stamps and we will 
mail you 34lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c. 
perlb We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 
TEAS on receipt of this “ad.” and $2.00. This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT RMERIGAR TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing or 

agency work to represent our publications. 

Salary and commission. This is a rare 

chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 


E, L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. Ninth St., New York. 
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New and Forthcoming Books. 





Allen & Greenough’s Short- 
er Latin Grammar. 


ramo, cloth, 371: pages. For introduction, 95 
cents, 


Preparatory Latin Composi- 
tion. 


By Frank P. Moutton, Teacher of Latin in 
High School, Hartford, Conn., and Wm. 
CoLtar, Head-master of Roxbury Latin School, 


r2mo, 142 pages. For introduction, 80 cents, 
First Greek Book. 
By Joun WittiamMs Wuire, Professor in Har- 


vard University. Sq. 
For introduction, $1.25. 


First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. 


By A. E. Do.seak, Professor of Physics and 
Astronomy in Tufts College, Sq. 12mo, cloth, 
318 pages, For introduction, $1.00. 


A Practical Physiology. 


A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and 
Normal School classes. By ALBERT F. Bi AIS= 
DELL, M.D., author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of 
Physiologies.” 


Spencer’s Britomart. 


Edited with Notes and Introduction by Mary 
E, Litcurievr, author of ** The Nine Worlds.’ 
r2mo, cloth, 265 pages. For introduction, 60 
cents, 


A Practical Arithmetic. 


By G. A. Wen TWORTH, author of “ Went- 
worth’s Mathematics.” Half leather, 372 pages. 
For introduction, 65 cents. 


r2mo, cloth, 354 pages. 





TheChild-Life PrimaryRead- 
ing and Education Chart. 


By Mary E, Burt, author of “ Literary Land- 
marks.” Size of page, 30x30 inches, 50 pages. 
Printed on tinted rope-manilla paper. Profuse- 
ly illustrated, in-black and colors, Price, $21.50, 
including easel. 


Inorganic Chemical Prepar- 
ations. 


By Frank H. Tuorp, Instructor in Industrial 
Chemistry in Mass, Institute of Technology. 
8vo, cloth, 238 pages. For introduction, $1.50. 


Guide to the Study of Amer- 
ican History. 


By Epwarp CH.<NNING and ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Assistant Professors of History in Har- 
vard University. r2mo, cloth, 471 pages. Price, 
to teachers and for introduction, $2.00, 


The Children’s Third Reader 


By Even M. Cyr, author of ** The Children’s 
Series of Readers.” Fully illustrated, sq. 12mo, 
260 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Speer’s Arithmetics. 


By Wm. W, Speer, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, III, 
Now Ready. Parti. 
For Teachers. 
pages, 


A Primary ARITHMETIC, 
Illustrated. xr2mo, cloth, 154 
Price, to Teachers, 35 cents, 


Star Atlas. 


By Winstow Upron, Professor of Astronomy, 
Brown University. 4to, cloth, 34 pages and 6 
star maps. For introduction, $2.00, 
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BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Descriptive Circulars of the above-named books sent postpaid on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 


Se 





JUST PUBLISHED.... 


The Essentials of Algebra 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By Webster Wells, S. B. 


Our new Catalogue is now ready and it will be sent on application. 
Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with us con- 


cerning our publications. 
tions to our list. 


There are several important recent addi- 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-1) Kast 16th 8t., 


BOSTON, 68 Chauncy &t., 


CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 





CILVER, BURDETT & 


COMPANY, Publishers, 





Approved Text-Books Embodying 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 


29-33 £. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 


Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
1328 ARCH ST, 






+ 

) or any girl 
"In th haml “ 
© n the remotest hamlet, or any teach. 
: us promptly, second- hand or new, at 
reduced prices, and singly or by the 

© School Books 
of all Publishers 

catalogue free, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble, 


er or official anywhere, can secure of 
“Ge 
© dozen, postage or expressage free, 
Brand new, and complete wel 
4 Cooper Institute New York city © 
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Hintery for R = Reterence 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library As’sn, 


a@-Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Makin 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its 
best interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer. 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work. 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, * puts 
the history of the world on a single sheif.’ 

It will answer more questions in History,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments. Send for circular, giving full in- 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 
Herbert 
ophy of Style and the works 


Spencer | or and the w 
of the great scientific writers 


at 15 cents. Each in the Humboldt 
Library of Science, 64 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Catalogues free. 





You can get Education, Data 
of Ethics, Progress, Its 
Law and Course, Philos- 
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'AELTEN, peeren 
New England Conserva ~by of Music, Boston. 
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ECORATE School Rooms and 

Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 

graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, - - «= Boston. 

















ULOUAS 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. 


301 Congress St., 


TIME, 
PROGRAM, 
SIGNAL, 
WATCHMEN, 


For all purposes. 
Write for prices to 


Electrical 








BOSTON. 











IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any my an ey Pooks, saaaes 
Books, Novels, etc., 


William R. lenkins. 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, ue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imp. Importations promptly made 


J. M. OLCOTT,  seapoqvanrens ror 
W.&A.K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SOHOOL SUPPLIES. 








70 Fifth Ave., New York. 









Board ot Education Notes. 


Inspectors report that G. S. No. 40 should be abandoned as 
soon as possible, and a new building supplied, with a suitable 
workshop for manual training, a library, and a gymnasium. 

The board has voted to abandon P. S No. 47 and retire the 
principal. 
No. 40. 

Annexes are to be built to G. S. No. 93, G. S. No. 2, and G. 
S. No. O4. 

The committee on instruction recommend the names of 


The scholars will be conveyed by stages to P. S. 


76 
female teachers, who have given meritorious service of at least 
14 years, for receiving the minimum annual salary of $750. 
These teachers are now receiving salaries ranging from $540 to 

720. 

It is recommended by the committee on instruction that all 
public grammar and primary school buildings be renumbered 
consecutively as public school buildings, the school having 
the highest grammar grades being designated as 
schools and all others simply as public schools. 

The practicability of putting on sale cheap and wholesome 
lunches for the children is to be tested in certain selected 
schools according to a vote of the board of education at its 
meeting April 7. 

Tt is voted to consolidate the primary departments in G. S. 
No. 1, G. S. No. 3, G S. No. 20, and G. S. No. 77 with the 
grammar departments in those schools, the boys and their 
teachers to be placed under the direction of the male grammar 
principal, and the girls under the female grammar principals. 
It is also voted to similarly consolidate the departments in 
these schools: Nos. 35, 40, 47, 48, 50, 55, 63, 65, 67, and ror. 

These school buildings and annexes will be completed and 
ready for occupancy Sept. 1, 1897: G. S. No. 30, 88th street, 
between 2d and 3d avenues; G. S. No. 104, St. Ann’s avenue; 
G. S. No. 105, Tremont and Anthony avenues; G. S. No. 37, 
annex; G. S. No. 81, Bedford park; P. S. No. 5, East 4th 
street; P. S. No. 31, annex. To be completed Oct. 6, P. S. 
No. 51 gist street and 1st avenue; Feb. 16, 1898, G. S. No. 1, 
tlenry, Oliver, and Catherine streets; Dec. 16, 1897. P. S. No. 
52, Union avenue; Sept. 16, 1897, P. S. No. 106, Cypress ave- 
nue; Nov. 1, 1897, P. S. No. 27, West 37th street; Feb. 11, 
1898, G. S. No. 63, Fulton avenue and East 173d street; Sept. 
15, 1897, G. S. No. 34, Broome and Sheriff streets; June 10, 
1898, G. S. No. 107, West Side St. Nicholas avenue, between 
126th and 127th streets; Dec. 15, 1897, P. S. No. 37, Grand and 
Essex streets. 


grammar 


The New High Schools. 


A glance at the mail of the New York city board of educa- 
tion these days would lead one to think that a good proportion 
of the male teachers of the United States hope to get a place 
in one of the four new high schools to be opened in this city 
next fall. Almost every mail brings to the high school com- 
mittee a score or more of applications for positions. They 
come from everywhere, and the committee, it is reported does 
not by any means intend to confine its selections to the teach- 
ers of Greater New York. Indeed, it is currently rumored 
that the four principals and a large share of the leading posi- 
tions will be given to teachers who have had no experience in 
the New York city public schools. The reason given for go- 
ing outside of the New York system for principals and teach- 
ers is that men in the New York system otherwise competent 
to take high school positions, while they may be very excellent 
teachers, have had little or no experience with up-to-date 
methods of teaching the higher branches which are to be in- 
cluded in the high school courses. 

The courses of study for the high schools are as yet only 
tentatively outlined. They were reported at the last meeting of 
the board of education, as prepared by the high school com- 
mittee of the board of assistant superintendents, and laid over 
to be acted upon by the committee of the former board. 

The courses of study as outlined in the report of the superin- 
tendents include the following: 

1. A modern course, designed to prepare students for the 
scientific department of the boys’ college. 

2. A classical course, designed to prepare students for the 
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classical department of the boys’ college, and which, with the 
addition of one modern language, will prepare students for the 
academic departments of other colleges. 

3. A classical-scientific course, designed to prepare students 
for admission to the normal college, and to the scientific 
schools connected with our universities, and to the leading 
colleges for women. 

4. A business course. 

5. A consolidated course or schedule of secondary studies 
in which are included nearly all the subjects usually studied in 
high schools. 

6. A higher commercial course, designed to give the stu- 
dent a very thorough business education, so extended as to 
give instruction in the higher commercial operations, and to 
form the foundation of a liberal education at the same time. 

All of these courses cover four years, but courses I and 2 
are so arranged that the students may enter a boys’ college 
after three years, and course 3 prepares students for entrance 
to the normal college in three years. Other students desiring 
to enter other colleges or not wishing to go to colleges at all, 
may pursue the course for another year and receive a special 
diploma at graduation. 

The plan is: 1. To reduce the work of the highest grade 
in the grammar schools so that it can be completed in six 
months, and start the high school work at the beginning of the 
eighth year in school. (2) To take in the work now done in 
our present “ supplementary grades.” (3) To take ,in the work 
now done in the sub-freshman classes, and in part that done 
in the freshman classes of the two city colleges. The plan 
contemplates the ultimate absorption of the sub-freshman or 
introductory class of the two colleges into the high schools; 
but this is to be accomplished gradually. 

In connection with a School Journal representative, Dr. 
Marble, chairman of the high school committee of the board 
of superintendents, said that “a number of superintendents 
and commissioners have lately visited high schools in the 
Eastern, Middle, and Western states, with a view to looking 
into their management and course of study. We are now 
trying to select the principals from a list of some thirty or 
forty under consideration, but I have no idea who will be 
chosen. The course of study, which is in outline, has been 
submitted by the superintendents to the board of' education 
and laid over. I t will soon be completed in detail. Assistant 
teachers for the high schools will probably not be selected be- 
fore the last of May, and then, probably. by a regular exami- 
nation. We have now under consideration the rules to gov- 
ern that examination.” 
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Preparation for State Meeting and 
° Educational Exhibition. 


There is wide-spread and rapidly-growing interest in the 
state teachers’ meeting, to be held in New York city, June 30 
and July 1 and 2. At the meeting of the local committee of 
arrangements, Saturday, Dr. James Lee, chairman of the sub- 
committee on the educational exhibition, who is in communi- 
cation with school officials throughout the state, reported that 
returns are beginning to come in showing a remarkable inter- 
est in the proposed exhibition. New York city principals, he 
said, are asking for abnormal quantities of space in the exhi- 
bition, and there is every indication that the 52d annual exhi- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association will be an unprecedent- 
ed success. 

It is the purpose of Dr. Lee’s committee to house all out-of- 
town exhibits fairly and nicely, and then to decide the remain- 
ing space equitably among the New York city schools. In 
any event it is the purpose of the committee to give each school 
in this city an eight-foot table, about thirty-six inches deep, 
and with an upright back about forty-four inches high, for its 
exhibit. There will probably be about 300 such tables for the 
New York city exhibits alone. 

Chairman Page, of the local committee of arrangements, has 
been directed to communicate with every teachers’ organiza- 
tion in the city, requesting that ten of its members act as a 
committee to co-operate with the local committee 
of arrangements. The entire committee is then to be 
divided into two parts. Part one , to be known as the citi- 
zens’ committee, will endeavor to interest the various commer- 
cial organizations of the city, such as the stock exchange, 
chamber of commerce, etc., in the forthcoming meeting. Part 
two will take charge of the strictly educational work. 

At the last meeting of the Association of School Inspectors 
in this city much interest was manifested in the State Teachers’ 
meeting, and a committee, consisting of the board of officers, 
was appointed to co-operate with the local committee of ar- 
rangements. 

The sub-committee on entertainment has been reorganized, 
with Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Erasmus high 
school, Brooklyn, as chairman, and has been instructed to 
proceedatonce withtheplans for a grand excursion. The plan, 
at first proposed, to take only the out-of-town visitors on the 
excursion, and to wind up with a shore dinner at Glen Island, 
has been abandoned, and the committee now proposes to 
make it a box-lunch affair, costing not more than 25 or 30 
cents each, and to let everybody go—home teachers, as well as 
those from out of town. Three or four steamers are to be 
chartered and kept sailing all of one day, the route covering all 
points of interest about the city, the bay, the Hudson below 
Yonkers, and the East and Harlem rivers. Mr. J. W. Davis, 
of the sub-committee on reception, is preparing a map and 
clude ail points of interest to be covered by the steamer excur- 
sion. 

The reception committee is also arranging to have a printe1 
list of hotels and boarding-houses, giving special rates during 
the state meeting, and a bureau of information will be opened 
in the Grand Union hotel, opposite the 42nd street railroad 
station, from whence a corps of messengers will escort visitors 
to their domicils. It is expected that reduced rates of at least 
one and one-third fares for the round trip will be secured on 
the railroads to all who wish to attend the state meeting. 

An interesting feature of the state meeting will be a series of 
round-table discussions on kindergarten, manual training, 
child study, and other up-to-date topics. 

The treasurer of the local committee of arrangements re- 
ports about $1,500 received up to date from subscriptions and 
initiation fees in the state association, and that only about one- 
third of the city has so far been covered. Membership in the 
state association is $1 for men, and 50 cents for women. This 
includes all the privileges of the state meeting and exhibition, 
the proposed excursion, and dues for one year in the State 
Teachers’ Association. A local organization has been formed, 
membership in which, on payment of $2, by men teachers and 
$1 by women, carries with it all of the above-named privileges. 
The extra amount—$1 for men and 50 cents for women— 
charged by the local organization is intended to help pay the 
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expenses of the state meeting and exhibition. Any surplus re- 
sulting ffom moneys secured by the local association will, after 
the state meeting, be divided among the several teachers’ ben- 
efit associations of the city. Membership in this local associa- 
tion is entirely voluntary. Complaint has been made _ that 
teachers of New York city are being “taxed” to pay for the 
state meeting. Thisisuntrue, and one prominent educator said, 
on hearing the statement, that even if it were true, the “tax” 
would amount to less than one-fifth of one per cent. of the an- 
nual salary of the lowest-paid public school teacher in New 
York city. “Any one who would find fault with that,” said 
he, “ should quit the profession.” 

Brooklyn teachers, according to Dr. Gunnison, will not be 
behind the teachers of New York city in active support finan- 
cially, and otherwise, of the state meeting and exhibition. 

The next meeting of the local committee of arrangements 
will be held on Saturday, April 17. 


Brookiyn Teachers and the State Meeting. 


Brooklyn teachers have voted to take part in the exhibition 
and local arrangements attending the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in New York city, next July, as active 
participants, rather than as “ guests,” as was at first intended; 
and Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, of Brooklyn, has been elected 
chairman of the united local committee on entertainment, in 
place of Elijah D. Clark, resigned. 


Music Teachers’ Convention. 


Mr. Geo rge C. Gow, professor of music at Vassar college, 
is trying to bring about a meeting of persons interested in col- 
lege and musical education, in connection with the music 
teachers’ national convention, to be held in New York in 
June. Mr. Gow has written letters to several distinguished 
musical educators of Europe. He has sent to every college 
president in the United States, making the following requests: 

1.—Will you send at once to the chairman of the committee 
your catalogue for the current year, and all other printed mat- 
ter bearing upon the status of music in your institution? 

2. Will you kindly write out for him a statement of the his- 
tory of your institution in its treatment of music, the success 
of your present plans, and what modification or enlargement 
would, in your judgment, enhance the usefulness of the de- 
partment? ; 

3. Will you express as fully as you may desire the lines 
along which discussion in the conference would prove most 
helpful to you, or would seem to you most generally useful? 

This convention promises to be a great success. Prices 
amounting to $500 will be offered for musical compositions, 
those that are successful to appear on the program, and so be 
rendered before the first musicians of the country. 

The convention will include a performance of the “ Messiah,” 
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orchestral concerts, chamber music concerts, and piano and 
organ recitals. Conferences will be held on the subjects: 
‘Methods of Public School Training and Popular Sight 
Singing Classes.” 
“Music as a Department in the University and College.” 
“Methods and Results in Music Schools.” 


Chorus of Four Hundred School Children. 


150 children of primary school No. 16 and 250 children of 
the female department of No. 49 will sing at the National 
Music Teachers’ convention at the Grand Central Palace, on 
June 24 to 28, and also at the State Tachers’ convention at 
the Normal college, June 31 to July 3. They will be under the 
direction of Dr. Frank Damrosch. 


Teachers Oppose Certain Provisions of the Greater 
New York Charter. 


At the meeting of the Male Assistant Teachers’ Association 
in the city college, Saturday, the special committee on legisla- 
tion appointed to consider the proposed Greater New York 
charter presented a report embodying the following objec- 
tions to the proposed charter: 

The Chapter on Public Schools in the Charter for the 
Greater New York contains several provisions that are detri- 
mental to the interests of the assistant teachers. Among them 
are the following: 

Section 1081 is unsatisfactory, because it does not fix the 
number of class-examinations a teacher having a temporary 
license is to have. One examination may end a teacher’s ca- 
reer. 

Sections 1103 and 1105 make it possible for a principal to 
prevent the “appointment, promotion, or transfer” of a 
teacher who desires such change, and whose record may entitle 
him to it. 

Section 1114 makes it possible for a principal to suspend a 
teacher, with or without pay, before complaint has been sent 
to borough superintendent. 

This section further makes it possible for the authorities to 
keep a teacher, against whom chargé has been made, entirely 
ignorant of the nature of the charge, until such teacher is ac- 
tually before the trial committee. And it gives the power of 
dismissal to a majority of the members of a school board pres- 
ent at a meeting (instead of three-quarters of entire board, as 
at present). 

The charter, which has already passed both houses of the leg- 
islature, can be amended by supplemental legislation, and the 
committee’s report was adopted as the sentiments of the. Male 
Assistant Teachers’ Association, and the matter referred back 
to the committee, with power to act. It was also the sense of 


the association that the legislative committee endeavor to se- 
cure an amendment to the proposal charter, that no existing 
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teacher’s salary in the Greater New York shall be lowered. 
Supplementary legislation cannot be introduced, except by 
unanimous consent of the legislators after April 6. 
Dr. J. P. Conroy was elected treasurer of the association. 
Legislative committee: Wm. F. O’Callaghan, chairman; R. 
Russell Requa, secretary; Chas. L. Lawrence, and J. T. Nich- 
olson. 


Male Teachers’ Association. 


An important special meeting of the New York City Male 
Assistant Teachers’ Association was called for Thursday, 
April 15, at 4.10 p. m., in the city college, to consider matters 
relating to the eligible list. 


Twenty-first Anniversary of Mr. Nichols. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Mr. Charles E. Nichols completed his 
twenty-first year as superintendent of the Mt. Vernon schools, 
March 31. In honor of this anniversary, and to express their 
esteem for his faithful and earnest work, all the teachers, the 
members of the school board, and many former pupils and per- 
sonal friends gathered in the assembly-room of the central 
high school to congratulate Mr. Nichols. 

The affair was arranged by the teachers, who planned the 
program and conducted the exercises. Mr. Joseph S. Wood, 
who was city superintendent for the eleven years preceding 
Mr. Nichols, presented, in behalf of the teachers, as a token of 
their regard, a watch-charm, set with diamonds and suitably 
engraved. Mr. Nichols was taken entirely by surprise, but ex- 
pressed his thanks in a few suitable remarks. Several speakers 
followed, among them members of former boards of education, 
associate teachers, former pupils, and parents whose children 
had grown to manhood and womanhood, under the supervis- 
ion of Mr. Nichols. Several of these spoke of the interest 
which Mr. Nichols has always taken in the building of charac- 
ter, which has led the young people, and. the parents with 
them, to broad and noble conceptions of life. 


The Mount Vernon Musical Society, under the charge of 
Prof. Hallam, of New York city, rendered excellent music. 


Schoolmasters’ League Dinner. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Schoolmasters’ 
League, of New Jersey, was held at the Hotel Washington, 
Jersey City, Saturday evening, March 27. Thirty-three princi- 
pals from Jersey City and Newark were present. All male 
teachers of approved standing of the public schools of New 
Jersey are eligible for membership; the admission fee being 
$5 and the annual dues $2. The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: President, George H. Linsley, of Jer- 
sey City; vice-president, Edwin Shepard, of Newark; secre- 
tary. Louis A. Goodenough, of Jersey City, and treasurer, W. 
E. Bissell, of Newark. 


Library Extension. 


Prin, Charles S. Haskell, of the high school, has been the 
means of furnishing the pupils of the public schools of Jersey 
City with reading advantages which few cities offer. Some 
forty sets of books, with forty or more volumes in each, has 
been purchased by the Free Public Library. These are sent, 
at the beginning of each month, to the sub-stations nearest the 
schools, from which each school obtains at least two sets. At 
the end of the month these are returned, and other sets sub- 
stituted. Suitable books of fables, folk stories, fairy tales, his- 
tory, biography, natural history, fiction, etc., compose the li- 
brary. 


A Lightning Calculator. 


Louis Sperick, a boy ten years old, with a genius for calcul- 
ating, walked into the “ Sun” building the other morning and 
asked to be given some work in addition. He was given a 
column of figures, consisting of thirteen sets of numbers 
running up to hundreds of billions, whose sum he calculated 
in just one minute and seventeen seconds. 


The Foundlings of the City. 


In the foundlings’ home, on Randall’s Island, there are goo 
children. The wards in which these babies live are long, high- 
ceiled. rooms, with cots along the walls, placed end to end, in 
groups of two. There are large windows on each side, and 
everything is kept scrupulously clean. On the rail of every 
cot hangs a label giving the name and age of the child sleeping 
there. 

The cows that can be seen grazing outside the buildings 
supply the milk which is used for the babies’ food. It is kept 
in glass jars, protected by coverings of absorbent cotton. The 
quantity required foreach child is carefully measured and mixed 
with cream, sugar, or lime water, as the physicians direct. 

Dolls, and other playthings, are sent in from the world out- 
side, and the children are, apparently, happy. 
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The Society for Pedagogic Research. 


The meeting of the Society for Pedagogic Research, on Sat- 
urday, at the university in Washington Square, was one of un- 
usual interest. Dr. Taylor read a paper on “ Concentration, 
Correlation, and Codérdination,” which was followed by a 
very animated discussion. 

The following is an abstract of the lecture: 

The presentcurriculum is an aggregation of subjects jumbled 
together promiscuously in obedience to various demands made 
upon school authorities. It is congested, rather than digested. 
It lacks unity and consistency because it has not been de- 
veloped logically in accordance with a single unifying princi- 
ple. One phase of a school reform at present is therefore con- 
cerned with the reconstruction of the course of study. Two 
notable attempts have been made in this field, both by the 
National Educational Association, one through its committee 
of ten, the other through the committee of fifteen. 

The criticism against the old curriculum was that it was 
noor or lean, and so a demand arose for “enrichment.” But 
the addition of so many new subjects, each taught independ- 
ently, resulted in an overloading. Now the problem is, how 
to retain what we have, and, possibly, add still more, without 
overtaxing the powers of pupil and teacher. 

All the solutions proposed are known by the generic name 
of “correlation.” The speaker then sketched briefly, but care- 
fully, the theories of coordination of Dr. Harris and Dr. De 
Garmo, and the various schemes of “Concentration,” pro- 
posed by Col. Parker, Ziller, Rein, McMurry, and others and 
concluded with these words: 

_ ““ We have now passed in review some of the principal theo- 
ries of codrdination, correlation, and concentration. I hope 
these will suffice to convince you that the making of a course 
of study for the children of seventy million people is one of 
the most stupendous tasks that can be undertaken by the 
human mind.” 

Among those who were present at the lecture were Dr. Ed- 
ward R. Shaw, dean of the school of pedagogy; Drs. Bliss, 
Monteser, and Haney, of the faculty of pedagogy; Dr. Jenny 
B. Merrill, supervisor of kindergartens, and the following 
rominent teachers: Mr. C. A Kidd, Dr. John P. Conroy, 

r. Philip Grunenthal, Dr. Ayres, Mr. E. A. Daniels, president 
Male Teachers’ Association; Miss Mary E. Guirey, Jerome A. 
Oo Connell, John Dwyer, Dr. B. C. Magie, Miss Marion Mc 
C. Christie, and others. 

In discussing the paper, Dr. Shaw outlined the work that he 
and his students have been doing in correlation within the past 
year. He said that they had finally accepted the use of “ cor- 
relation,” as employed by Dr. Harris, to include all schemes 
looking toward putting the pupil in possession of the civiliza- 
tion into which he is born. “ Codrdination” and “Concen- 
tration” are sub-heads showing different ways in which the 
correlation may be effected, while “Interrelation” is applied 
to the teaching of any two or more subjects at one and the 
same time. 

Dr. Haney regretted that manual training has not made 
more progress in correlating itself with other subjects of the 
curriculum, but excused the advocates and teachers of manual 
education for their failure in this regard, by stating that man- 
ual training itself is in an evolutionary stage. No two teach- 
ers would probably agree as to what manual training actually 
is. 

Dr. Monteser said he thought individual class teachers 
should do much more in this matter than they have done. 
They could find many opportunities for pointing out “ inter- 
relations ” which might not occur to educators who are not 
engaged in class-room work. 

Others who took part in the discussion were Dr. Ayres, Mr. 
Kidd, Dr. Magie, Dr. Conroy, and Mr. Mischlich. 

A resolution was passed providing for the appointment of a 
committee to take up the practical work of correlation, and to 
receive reports on the same from teachers who have made at- 
tempts in accordance with the suggestions of Dr. Monteser. 

On motion, it was decided to authorize the executive com- 
mittee to receive as members any teachers, whether connected 
with the university or not, who are interested in pedagogy and 
apply for admission. 


To Guard the Pupils’ Health. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The board of education recently adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committees on studies and health, in 
conjunction with the superintendent of public instruction, be, 
and hereby are, authorized to issue a circular relative to the 
proper methods and rules that should govern the study of pu- 
pils outside school hours, and that such circular be placed 
in the hands of parents and pupils by principals and teachers 
at their discretion. 
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In compliance with the resolution, the department oi public 

instruction has issued this circular: 
TO TEACHERS. 

1. The rule of the board with regard to home study reads 
as follows: 

No home study of any kind, except spelling and supplemen- 
tary reading, shall be assigned to the pupils in any primary 
grade; no home study requiring more than half an hour in 
any one day, except spelling and supplementary reading, shall 
be assigned to the pupils in the four lowest grammar grades; 
no home study requiring more than one hour in any one day, 
except spelling and supplementary reading, shall be assigned 
to pupils in the four highest grammar grades; the solution of 
problems in arithmetic shall not be assigned for home study in 
any primary grade, or in any grammar grade, except the first 
and second grammar, and no home study requiring more than 
two hours in any one day shall be assigned to the pupils in 
any high school grade. ; 

2. Pupils should not be required to report in school the 
amount of time spent in study at home, as, when required to 
do so, they are often tempted to misrepresent the facts. _ 

Teachers in the elementary (grammar and primary) 
schools should see to it that the amount of home work as- 
signed does not exceed that which may be fairly accomplished 
by the average pupil in the time specified by the rule of the 
board. 

4. Teachers of each division in each high school should hold 
frequent conferences for the purpose of determining the 
amount of home work that should be assigned in each subject 
taught, so that no subject may receive more than its due share 
of attention. 

Home study may be of two kinds: (a) Preparatory, to 
afford material for the next day’s lesson; (b) supplementary to 
class-room work, dealing with matter treated in a previous les- 
son. 

As a general rule, home lessons should be supplementary 
rather than preparatory. To use Sir James Fitch’s words: 
“Kindle interest and sympathy first. Let the scholars see 
what you are aiming at, and catch something of your own in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the pursuit of truth, and then they 
will be prepared to take some trouble in mastering those de- 
tails which they see to be needed in order to give system and 
clearness to their knowledge. But he who expects children 
to master, with any earnestness, details of which they do not 
see the purpose, is asking them to make bricks without straw, 
and will certainly be disappointed.” 

6. For the most part, home exercises should be written. 
“The chief value of written exercises,” again to quote Sir 
James Fitch, “is to give definiteness to lessons already 
learned, and to thrust them home into the memory, rather 
than to break new ground.” Moreover, writing an exercise 
keeps the child’s thoughts concentrated on the work, and pre- 
vents that mind-wandering which too often takes the place 
of study. Mind-wandering, under the guise of study, is one 
of the most dangerous and injurious habits the young student 
can acquire. 

9, ome exercises should be brief and definite. Unless 
they are brief and definite, they do not admit of easy correc- 
tion in class; and home exercises that are not corrected are 
generally worse than useless, as they encourage carelessness. 

. Home exercises should be well within the pupil’s ability 
to perform. There should be no temptation to apply to rela- 
tives or friends for assistance—no temptation to present dis- 
honest work to the teacher. 

TO PARENTS. 

1. The health of your children is paramount to every other 
consideration. When children, particularly girls, between the 
ages of 10 and 17, exhibit evidences of nervous disorder, such 
as twitching of the face and hands, or extreme irritability, it 
is a sure sign either that the school work is too severe, or that 
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they are not living under proper hygienic conditions, or both. 
In all such cases school work should either be materially less- 
ened or be intermitted until there is a restoration to health. 

2. In the majority of cases it is true that to conquer the 
difficulties of arithmetic and grammar, or the intricacies of a 
new language, is harder work for the child than are for the 
business or professional man his every-day avocations. Hence, 
children need constant care, sympathy, and encouragement. 

Children should spend not less than two hours every 
day in the open air, and, if possible, should engage in games 
requiring both skill and activity. 

4. Children should spend at least twenty minutes every day 
in practicing at home the gymnastic exercises they learn at 
school. 

5. Children should not be permitted to attend social par- 
ties, or public meetings, or entertainments, on evenings pre- 
ceding school days. 

6. Children should spend in sleep not less than nine, and, 
if possible, ten hours out of every twenty-four. 

7. The following practices should be prohibited, as being 
injurious to health: Study before partaking of food in the 
morning; the rapid reading of lessons just before the begin- 
ning of a school session; study during the noon intermission; 
study immediately after the close of school, before mind and 
body have been rested by play or other suitable change of oc- 
cupation; study immediately after eating a hearty meal. 

8 When children study or read, either by sunlight, or by 
artificial light, care should be taken that the light is sufficient, 
and that it falls upon the page from the left. 

9. Children should have fixed hours for study, never ex- 
ceeding the time specified in the rule of the board of educa- 
tion, and nothing should be permitted to interfere with these 
hours of study. 

10. When parents find that their children, after conscien- 
tious effort, cannot accomplish the work assigned by the 
teacher in the time specified in the rule, they should at once 
communicate the fact to the principal of the school and ask for 
a diminution of the tasks assigned. 

11. Parents should never urge 
efforts to obtain promotion, and show annoyance if they 
fail to obtain promotion. What children need for intellectual 
and moral progress is systematic, not spasmodic, work. If, 
for any good reason, a child is not promoted or graduated at 
the end of a term, he should not be reprimanded, but encour- 
aged to try again. Above all, parents should not, by finding 
fault with the teacher, weaken her influence for good. 

12. Cigarette smoking by growing boys is dangerous alike 
to the physical, the intellectual, and the moral well-being. Par- 
ents cannot be too vigilant in preventing their sons, who have 
not yet reached maturity, from using tobacco in any form, and 
particularly in that of the cigarette. 

Parents may procure copies of this circular, on application 
to principals of schools. 

By the order of the committees on studies and health of the 
board of education. 


children to make extra 


William H. Maxwell, superintendent. 


‘Mothers’ Meetings in Public Schools. 


By Julia Richman. 


All school work must fall short of the highest results un- 
less, in addition to good teaching, suitable equipment, a rich 
course of study and efficient supervision, two other factors are 
brought into play: The love and loyalty of the children, and 
the co-operation of the parents. 

The limited space allotted to this paper will not permit even 
mention of the lines upon which the tormer may be secured, 
but trusting readers will pardon the personal nature of what 
follows, I shall try to show, not how the co-operation of the 
parents may be secured, but hop it has actually been secured. 
_Our experience prior to the/establishment of our meetings, 
like that of most principals ard teachers, was this: But two 
classes of mothers ever came tO the school—the mother of the 
delinquent, who came only when sent for, and the mother of 
the petted darling, who only came to make complaint. Inter- 
views with these women proved that the mothers and teachers 
were often pulling the child in opposite directions, due to mis- 
understanding on both sides. 

In our efforts to advance the interests of our children, we 

resolved to invite all the mothers to come to the school one 
* afternoon. Some music was provided, and some light refresh- 
ments were served. An address, by Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
upon “ Motherhood,” andaninformal talk by theprincipal com- 
pleted the program. The latter was a clear, simple statement 
of the needs of the children. The perplexities of the teacher, 
and the obligations of the mother. Two tangible results were 
obtained from this meeting. The mothers left, feeling a sense 
of personalinterest in the school and the school work, and they 
carried home the knowledge that here, at least, the school- 
mistress wished to be more than a task-master; she wished to 
join forces with the mother, in order to develop the highest 
and best in the child. 

This preliminary. meeting was held in May, 1805, and_ no 
further attempt was made until during the fall following, when 
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the regular meeting day was established. The serving of re- 
freshments was discontinued, partly on accouut of the ex- 
pense and trouble involved, but also because the mothers pre- 
ier to give their full attention to the subjects under discussion. 

During the whole year of 1895-96, until June, these meet- 
ings were held on Thursday of every week, from 3 to 5 o’clock. 
From 3 to 4 each teacher circulates among the visitors, chat- 
ting with those mothers whose children are in _ her 
own class, and making detailed reports as to each 
child’s_ failings or needs. How many hard places 
have been smoothed over by the better understanding 
that has come in this way to both mother and 
teacher. How much more forbearance is shown to many 
troublesome children by the teacher, when an acquaintance- 
ship with the mothers explains not only why the children are 
so bad, but rouses a feeling of surprise that they are no worse; 
how many ‘mothers have come to understand the nature of 
school problems, and now help, where once they hin- 
dered; how many children, feeling now the personal interest 
of the mother in the school, work with a new zeal, and a new 
purpose, because “I want you to tell mamma on Thursday 
that I am doing so much better now,” or because “ Papa said 
he’d punish me if, when mamma comes on Thursday, you 
don’t tell her I have improved,” no one can estimate. 

The tax on busy and overworked teachers to devote one day 
every week to the mothers’ meeting was great, indeed, so at 
the first meeting of this school year, held early in October last, 
it was left to the mothers to decide whether or not once every 
fortnight would suffice. The general opinion was, “ We'd be 
so glad to come every week, but it’s asking too much of you 
and the teachers, so make it once every two weeks.” 

That we have done, with a result far beyond our hopes. The 
attendance varies from a minimum of fifty fo a maximum of 
170. A fair average attendance is about seventy-five. 

At one meeting each month an outsider delivers the “ talk.” 
When the talk has been short, a discussion follows. At the 
next meeting a little program, musical or literary, or both, is 
furnished; this is followed by an informal talk on the part of 
the principal, who brings up the important points in the 
“talk” of the preceding meeting, and who introduces all 
such matters as come up in the regular school work, of inter- 
est to the parents, or where parents’ neglect, or careless- 
ness has complicated the school problems. e speakers who 
have given “talks” this year are as follows: 

October.—Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of kindergarten. 
“Proper Home Amusements for Children.” 

November.—Dr. S. Goldstein, specialist. “Throat and Na- 
sal Troubles—Their Causes— Preventive Measures.” 

December.—Miss Theresa Hitchler, cataloguer free circulat- 
ing library. “ What and How to Read—For Mothers and for 
Children.” Wa 

Januarv.—Miss Alice Donlevy, secretary art association, 
‘What can We do with Our Girls?” ; 

(Special reference to those who cannot afford a professional 
training, but who desire something better than factory or 
shop work.) 

February.—Dr. Victor Bell, dental specialist. “ The Care of 
the Teeth.” 

Stereopticon illustrations (furnished gratis by Dr. Bell). 

March.—Rev. Dr. M. Harris, clergyman. “How to 
Train Children to be Truthful.” 

For April, May, and Tune, the topics selected are “ What 
Can We do With Our Boys?” “ The Care of the Eyes,” and 








“ How Can We Raise the Standard of Social Purity Among 
Growing Boys and Girls?” 
The speakers for these talks have not yet been selected, The 


principal has introduced into her talks almost every line of 
yarental obligation toward children, and toward the school, 
rhe mothers are urged to furnish experiences or information, 
to ask questions, and to express views. Some are still very 
shy; others help much in putting life into the discussions. 

Are these meetings a care? Certainly. 

Are the results sufficiently valuable to offset this additional 
care and burden upon principal and teachers already groaning 
under a burden almost greater than they can bear? Ask the 
mothers; ask the teachers. There will be found no dissenting 
voice. It is not all work; the reward is full and ample. There 
is even the humorous side. Let me quote three remarks made 
at three different times. They will cause a laugh: 

Teacher—“ Your little girl is very nervous. I think if you 
were to give her a cold sponge bath, regularly, it would make 
her stronger.” 

Mother—“ Why, I give all my children a bath every two 
weeks!” 

During a discussion upon the value of reading good books, 
in order to improve their English: 

Mother—“ I told my husband he mustn't never talk no Ger- 
man to the children, But you know them foreigners won't 
talk no English, because they can't talk it good; but my chil 
dren shan’t hear no German from me.” 


During a discussion upon the tendency of most children to 
tell lies: 

Mother (proudly)—“ Why, I’ve got a little girl home only 
four years old, who can lie faster than a horse can trot!” 


When you have recovered from your laugh, ask yourself 
whether mothers in general (for these are the average 
mother) have not great need of the helping hand of the 
teacher; if so, IT know of no “helping” agency within reach 
of the school half as potent as the mothers’ meetings. 

Principal F. D. G. S. No. 77, New York City. 


Note.—Meetings were held on April &th, and 
every second week thereafter. 


will occur 
All interested, are welcome. 


a 
A New York Tea-Party. 


By C. De F. Hoxie. 


Every school-boy is familiar with the event in history 
known as the “Boston Tea-Party,” when, on December 16, 
1773, Massachusetts patriots disguised as Indians emptied 242 
chests of tea into the cold, salt water of Boston harbor to 
demonstrate their opposition to the hated principle of 
taxation without representation; but very few grown men, 
even, know that the patriots of New York city had a similar 
“tea-party,” and that on April 22, just four months and six 
days after the famous Boston affair, the men of Manhattan 
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dumped eighteen chests of detested British tea into the waters 
off what is now Battery Park. 

This is how the New York tea-party came about: 

On April 7, 1774, the sails of the British tea-ship Nancy 
appeared off Sandy Hook in pursuance of King George's 
policy of forcing America to buy, drink, and pay an import 
tax on tea. Stout-hearted patriots had been notified of the 
expected coming of the Nancy and at once the city was jp 
commotion, Handbills were gotten out and quickly scattered, 
A committee of the Sons of Liberty decided that the captain of 
the Nancy might land, visit Hon. Henry White, one of the 
consignees of the tea, and procure supplies for a return voy- 
age, but that none of the crew might come ashore, and, above 

Lhis pro- 
gram was carried out to the letter and the Nancy turned her 


all, not a pound of the hated tea might be landed 


crestfallen prow in the direction of London and sailed away, 

On April 22, just thirteen days after the appearance of the 
Nancy, the British ship London came into port. A committee 
visited her to discover if she had any tea on board. This was 
denied by the captain, but private advices from Philadelphia 
to the Sons of Liberty, contradicted the captain’s report and 
he was informed that the London must be searched, and that 
The captain 
at once confessed that he had on board eighteen chests of tea 
“for private speculation.” The committee went to the Mer- 
chant’s Coffee House for consultation and at once made public 
announcement that the tea on board the London was confis- 
cated. What followed is thus described: 

“Meanwhile an excited crowd collected on the wharf, and 
without disguise or ceremony proceeded to the execution of 
justice. A proper guard was detailed by the merchants to 
prevent waste, and the tea was thrown into the bay, without 
confusion or injury to other property. The captain was 
nowhere to be found. The next morning the bells of the city 
began to ring at eight o’clock, according to a previous notice 
for the calling of the citizens together to witness the departure 
of Captain Lockyer. The object was to let him see with his 
own eyes, and thus be able to report truthfully in England, 
the detestation with which the measures of the English Min- 
istry were regarded in New York. The bells rang for an hour 
without intermission (he was to embark at nine), and an im- 
mense but orderly throng filled the streets. He was conducted 
from his lodgings to the wharf, the band playing ‘God save 
the king,’ and placed in a pilot boat—still under escort—and 
conveyed to his vessel, the ships in the harbor displaying their 
colors, and the flag on the liberty-pole rising under a royal 
salute of artillery.” 

Thus New York city had her Revolutionary tea-party 


every packet in the hatches must be examined. 





Clay Modeling in New York City Public Schools. 


Sixth grade work. Boys’ Class, G. S. 77. 
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N, Y. State Teachers’ Association. 


Revised Constitution. 


Article 1L—Name. 


This society shall be known as the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Article II.—Object. 


Its objects shall the promotion of the interests of public 
education and the elevation of the profession of teaching. 


Article II1I.—Membership. 
Any person actively engaged in any branch of educational 
work may become a member of this Association by the pay- 
ment of annual or life membership dues. 


Article 1V.—Officers. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer, a Transportation 
Agent, a Superintendent of Exhibits, and an Executive Com- 
mittee of seven members, of which the President of the 
Association shall be one. (As amended 1889.) 


Article V.—Election of Officers. 


Section 1.—At the opening day of the session the President 
shall appoint a committee of seven, comprising at least one 
member from each of the specific educational associations of 
the state, to present candidates for the Executive Committee 
and also four candidates for Vice-presidents. 

(As Amended 1889.) 

Section 2.—The members of the Executive Committee shall 
be elected for three years, two to go out of office each year. 
To inaugurate this plan the six elected the first year shall draw 


lots, two to serve one year, two to serve two years, and two 
three years. 

Section 3.—The annual election of officers shall occur 
between the hours of 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. on the second day of 
the session. A plurality vote shall elect. The election shall 
be under the direction of five inspectors appointed by the 
President of the Association. The report of the inspectors 
shall be final. 

Section 4.—In the absence of the President a Vice-President 
shall preside. 

Section 5.—The Executive Committee shall have power to 
fill all vacancies. 


Article 1V.—Report. 


The Executive Committee shall annually, in the month of 
December, make and file with the County Clerk in the County 
of Albany, a report in conformity with the provisions of the 
articles of incorporation. 

Article VII.—Standing Committees. 

There shall be appointed by the President of the Associa- 
tion, at the first session of each annual meeting, the following 
standing committees, each to hold until the next annual 
meeting: 

Section 1.—A Finance Committee of three members, who 
shall be taken from the Executive Committee and whose duty 
it shall be to pass upon all bills presented to the Association 
for payment, and to audit the report of the Treasurer. 

(As amendéd 1890.) 

Section 2.—A committee of five members on Necrology, 
which shall report at the next annual meeting the names and 
obituaries of members who have deceased during the year. 

Section 3,—A committee of five members on Resolutions, 
to continue during the session. 

Section 4.—A committee of three to present at the final ses- 
sion a resume of the meeting. 

Section 5.—A committee of three on literature, to hold office 
for three years, one member to be taken from the Executive 
Committee, whose duty it shall be to prepare lists of books 
suitable for children and to revise current juvenile works. 


(As adopted 1890.) 
Article VIII. 


The time of holding the annual meeting shall be either just 
before or after the convocation of the Regents, as shall be 
determined by the Executive Committee; and the place of 
holding the annual meeting shall be decided upon each year 
by a vote of the Association. 

(As amended 1895.) 


Article IX.—Program. 


The Executive Committee® shall have entire charge of ar- 
ranging ty wwe for annual meeting, except as otherwise 
provided 


y constitution and by-laws. 
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Article X.—Section Meetings. 


The Executive Committee shall arrange for the following 
section meetings if practicable, and others if they deem it 
desirable: 

. Section of college work. 

. Section of normal school work. 

. Section of superintendence. 

. Section of school commissioners’ work. 
. Section of academic work. 

. Section of primary work. 


Article XI. 


The Executive Committee shall meet at Albany in October 
at such dates as the committee may select. At this meeting 
the appropriation of the maximum amounts for each depart- 
ment shall be made. 

(As amended 1890.) 


Article XII.—Dues. 


Section 1.—The annual dues shall be $1.00 for gentlemen 
and 50 cents for ladies. Life membership shall be $10 for 
gentlemen and $5 for ladies. No one shall be permitted to 
vote or hold office whose dues are not paid. The Executive 
Committee may arrange to receive dues for annual or life 
membership at other timés than at the annual meetings if they 
deem it best. 

Section 2.—Four-fifths of the receipts from life memberships 
shall be invested, and the interest only used. 


Article XIII.—Reports. 


The Treasurer shall report annually to the Association, in 
detail, all receipts and expenditures. 

The Executive Committee shall report to the Association 
annually, stating what they have done, and what they deem it 
desirable and practicable to do in the future; also such other 
matters as they think it best to present. 


Article XIV.—Quorum. 


Fifty members shall constitute a quorum for transaction of 
business by the Association. Four members shall constitute a 
— for the transaction of business by the Executive 

ommittee. 


Ou wD 


Article X V.—Disbursements. 


No bills shall be paid by the Treasurer except on written 
order of the President, certified by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 


Article X VI.—General Regulations. 


The Executive Committee shall make such arrangements as 
they think best regarding length of papers, time allowed for 
discussion, and similar matters. 


Article X VII.—Amendments. 


The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended 
at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present; but any proposed change must be submitted in 
writing and be read before the Association at least twenty-four 
hours before it is.acted upon. And at the time of reading 
the time at which it will be submitted to vote must be stated 
and cannot afterward be changed. 











Directory of Educational Associations. 


An effort has been made to give in the following directory the names of 
all educational associations in the Metropolitan district. Readers knowing 
of any association omitted in this list are requested to notify the editor 
giving name, officers, and number of members. 


Teachers’ Associations. 


New York State Teachers’ Association.—Pres , Prin. Chas. E. 
White, Franklin School, Syracuse; Secretary, Prin. Schuyler F. 
Herron, Elizabethtown ; Treas., Prin. S. Mckee Smith, Chatham. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
New York City Teachers’ Association.—Elijah D. Clark, Pres. ; 


Miss Henrietta Woodman, Cor. Sec.; Henry M. Farrell, Rec. Sec. 
Meets'‘at City College 3d Tuesdays. 2,500 members. 


New York Schoolmasters’ Club.—St. Denis Hotel. Org. 
1890. -150 members. Thos. S. O’Brien. Pres.; Chas. A. 
Dorsey, Sec., 81 Adelphia st., Brooklyn. 

New York Society of Pedagogy.—Madison av. and 85th st. 
Org. 1889. 1,200 members. Edward A Page, Pres.; Miss 
Hester A. Roberts, Cor. Sec.; John W. Davis, Rec. Sec.; Herman 
C. Boehme, chairman membership committee. 

Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Association.—Henry C. 
Litchfield, Pres. ; Samuel McC. Crosby, Sec., E. 96th st. cor. 
Lexington av. 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society.—Dr. John P. Conroy, Pres,; 
Dr. R. B. Keyser, G. S. No. 3. 

Association of Primary Principals.—Miss Josephine E, Rogers, 
Pres.; Miss S. E. Buckbee, Sec. 

The “ Emile.”—Joseph A, Fripp, Pres.; Emanuel A. Wahl, 
Rec, Sec. 

Association of Female Assistants in Grammar Dspartments.— 
Miss Alida S. Williams, Pres.; Miss Mary W. Hatch, Cor. Sec. 

Primary Tezchers’ Association—Miss Mary A. McGovern, 
Pres.; Mrs J. E. Archer, Sec. 

Mutual Benefit Asscciation.—Principal Dubois B. Frisbee, G. S. 
No. 4, Pres, 

Association of Female Assistants in Mixed Schools.—Miss 
Mary E. Thurber, G. S. No. 85, Pres. 

— Teachers’ Association.—Edwin E. Daniels, G. S. No. 87, 
es. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Association of New York City.— 
David E. Gaddis, G.S. 54, Pres. ; Samuel Mc C, Crosby, G. S. No. 
86, Treas; A. D. Stratton, G. S. No. 4, Sec, 1,000 members. 
Shares $240 each, assets, $556,450. New Series opens each 
year in April and October. 

Association of Female Principals of Grammar Departments of 
the City of New York.—Miss Montfort, G. S. No. 57, Pres. 

New York University Society for Child Study.—Jas. P. Haney, 
M. D., Pres; Miriam Wheeler, Sec. 

Alpha Round Table, University Society for Child Study.—Ella 
Keith, Leader. 


Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy.—Dr. Samuel 
Weir, School of Pedagogy, Pres.; Dr. F. Monteser, School of 
Pedagogy, Secretary. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Association of the 
City of New York—Joseph G. Furey, G. S. No, 40, Pres. ; 
Magnus Gross, G. S. No, 6, Sec.; James M. Kieran, G. S. 81 
Treas. Members, 641. 


BROOKLYN. 


Association.— 65 members. Calvin 


Brooklyn Principals’ 
Patterson, Pres., Girls’ High Scheol ; James J. McCabe, Sec., 

Brooklyn Teacher’s Aid Association.—W. M. Jelliffe, Pres. 196 
Sixth av. ; Jas. Cruikshank, Treas ; Grace C. Wilson, See. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ Association—2,300 members. Walter B. 
Gunnison, Pres.; Emma A. Keeler, Sec., P. S. No. 26, Gates 
av., near Ralph. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Life Assurance Association—1,557 mem- 
bers. Charles E. Tuthill, Pres. ; Leonard B. Dunkly, Treas, ; 
Mary B. Hart, Sec., 395 Cumberland st. 

Heads of Departments Association.—Miss Susan H. Wilkins, 
Pres.; Miss Adelaide A. Philips, Treas.; Miss Kate E. Turner, 
Cor. Sec., 472 Quincy st. 

Association of Normal Graduates.—_John H, Harris, 472 Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Schoolmasters’ League of New Jersey.—George H. Linsley 
Jersey City, Pres. ; Edwin Shepard, Neward, Vice- Pres. 
JERSEY CITY. 


The Teachers’ Club.—Miss Lydia K. Ennis, Pres. 
The Male Priacipals’ Association. 
The Primary Teachers’ Association. 


NEWARK, N, J. 


Principals’ Associatior:—Edwin Shepard, Pres.; Clarence M. 
Giffin, Sec. Membership 40. Meets once each month, the 4th 
Wednesday. 


This association is very much alive. The meetings are well 
attended. Though the membership is not large this association 
is an educational power in Newark. 

Vice-Principals’ Association.—Miss Jane E. Allen, Pres.; 
Miss Eunice McLeod, Sec. Membership 23. Meets once each 

Teachers’ Guild.—Miss Sara A. Fawcett, Pres.; Miss Jessie K, 
Doremus, Sec. Meets once eech month. Membership about 500, 
month. 

Other Educational Associations. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

New York Trade School.- 1st av., 68th and 69th sts. Org, 
1881. 507 students. R. Fulton Cutting, Pres. ; H. V. Brill, Man, 

Progressive Club.—229 E. 19th st. Org. 1884. 90 members, 
Object, classes for self improvement. Mrs, Henry Marquand, 
Pres. ; Miss K. Walsh, Sec., 229 E. 1¢th st. 

New York Kindergarten Association.—105 E, 22d st. 
ton W. Mabie, Pres. ; Daniel S. Remsen, Sec. ‘ 

Neighborhood Guild.—24 Delancy st. Org. 1887. 2,000 
members. Object same as University Settlement Society, 
Henry J. Rode, Sec. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Society.—226 W, 
58th st. Org. 1869. 360 members. James Grant Wilson, 
Pres.; Thos. G. Evans Sec.; Richard H. Greene, Librarian. 

New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, — 
297 4th av. Elbridge T. Gerry, Pres. ; E. Fellows Jenkins, Sec, 

New York Zoolozical Society —214 Broadway. Andrew H. 
Green, Pres. ; Madison Grant, Sec. 

Society for the Prevention of Crime.—205 E. 22d st. Chas 
H. Parkhurst, Pres. ; Thaddeus D. Kenneson, Sec. 

Society for Psychical Research (New York Section)—Org, 
1890. J. H. Hyslop, Vice-Pres. and Sec., Columbia College, N. Y. 

University Settlement Society —26 Delancy st. Org. 1892, 
500 members. Object, to bring men and women of education 
into close relations with the laboring classes for their mutual, 
benefit. Seth Low, Pres. ; Lester W. Clark, Ser. 

University and School Extension.—Jas. W. Alexander, Pres.; 
M. J. Elgas, Sec., 121 W. 87th st. ; Geo. Foster Peabody, Treas, 

Children’s Aid Society—D. Willis James, Pres. ; Charles E. 
Whitehead, Vice-Pres.; Charles Loring Brace, Sec., 105 East 
22nd st. 

/ American Kindergarten Society.—7o Fifth av. 
Coe, Pres.; Miss Emily D. Elton, Sec. 

Associate Alumnae of the Normal College of the City of New 
York.—Park av. and 68th st. Org. 1871. 1,575 members. Dr. 
Mary Augusta Requa, Pres.; Blanche H. Arnold, Sec. 

City College Club.—133 Lexington av. Organized 1890. 200 
members. Alex. P. Ketcham, Pres.; John Weldon, Jr., Sec., 
133 Lexington av. 

Educational Alliance.—197 _E. Broadway. 
Pres. ; F. Speigelberg, Sec. 

College Settlement.—95 Rivington st. Org. 1889. Mrs. C. 
B. Spaler, Pres.; Mrs. S. T. Johnson, Sec., 80 Park st., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Girls’ Club and Industrial Home.—208 E. 14th st., A. W. 
Dennett, Pres. ; S. E. Furey, Sec. 

American Geographical Society —11 West 29th st. 

Art Students’ League.—215 West 57th st , Bryson Burroughs, 
Pres. Board of Control; Ethel Jarvis Wheeler ,Cor Sec. 

Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes.—912 
Lexington av. 

Cooper Union, for the Advancement of Science and Art.—8th 
st., and 4th av. 

Natural Science Association.—114 5th av. 

New York Academy of Science.—41 East 4gth st. 

New York Historical Society.—170 2nd av. 

Scientific Alliance of New York.—41 East 4gth st. 

Society for Ethical Culture.—669 Madison av. 

Society for Instr uction in First Aid to the Injured.—1o5 East 
22nd st. 

Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents.—Ran- 
dall’s Island. 

New York Association of Sewing Schools.—Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Pres., Miss H. S. Sackett, Sec. 


BROOKLYN. 


Froebel Society—110 members. Mrs. Sadie W. Taylor, 
316 Clifton place, Pres. ; Mrs. C. Williams, Sec. ; Mrs, H. Estelle 
Hartich, Treas. Object, the advancement of educational interests, 
self culture, and to promote civic patriotism. Meets 1st Monday, 
Oct. to May, at Froebel Academy, 688-690 Lafayette Ave. 

Alumnae Association, Brooklyn Training School For Teachers. 
Organized 1893. 200 members. Katharine J. King, Pres., 
Jessie Coddington, Sec., 745 Hancock st. 

Neighborship Settlement.—184 Franklin av., Greenpoint. 
Supported by Pratt Institute — Association, There 
is a Kindergarten, 20 classes, five clubs, thirty teachers and 
directors, and about 300 regular attendants. 

Pratt Institute. Neighborship Association.—Org. 1895. 
ville A. Marsh, Pres. ; Miss R. Stevens, Sec. Pratt Institute. 


Hamil- 


Miss Emily M. 


Isidor Strauss, 


Mel- 





